


“Advice for Writers’ 


AN EDITORIAL FROM THE NEw YorK TIMES OF FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12TH 


DVICE to people who want to write, or 

who are already writing but wish a 
better market, is poured forth from many 
sources in enormous quantity. Some of it is 
good and some of it is nothing more than a 
means of getting money away from would-be 
authors. There are six magazines in this 
country now devoted to writers and writing, 
with hundreds of correspondence schools, 
college courses, literary agents, and publishing 
clubs, some of them honest and more of 
them quacks. 

The editor of THE Writer, W. D. Ken- 
nedy, has just published a book which should 
be of practical value. Under the modest title, 
“The Free-Lance Writer’s Handbook,” are 
collected. opinions of twoscore men and 
women who are making a living through some 
connection with writing for publication. There 
is sufficient variety in their work and per- 
sonality to make the book useful for every- 
body with the writing urge. Robert E. Sher- 
wood writes about the free-lance humorist. 
Ivy Lee discusses publicity, house organs, and 
such possibilities for writers. The writing of 
fiction, plays, and scenarios is taken up in 
detail by people who know about it from 
their own experience. Resort to an agent, the 
literary markets, and every practical aid are 
examined carefully. 

Yet no undue heartening of those who 
would better stick to the garage business is 


found. The writers selected by Mr. Kennedy 
have been frank in pointing out difficulties. 
They have recounted some of their personal 
obstacles. The editor himself indicates an 
ideal of training for authorship which should 
frighten off any except professionals and the 
most ambitious of beginners. When the op- 
portunities of the screen world are considered, 
the advice seems perfect. “Every good Ameri- 
can sooner or later dashes off a scenario — 
even as you and I.” After suggesting that if 
“vou and I” are to get our masterpieces read 
something should be done, the writer with 
cruel pleasure passes on the word from the 
movie editors. “Snowed under by the too 
fluent efforts of plumbers, typists, and usher- 
ettes, their message to the general public is 
urgent and unmistakable and all in one word 
— desist.” 

In addition to a full and up-to-date direc- 
tory of markets for everything from verse to 
jokes, a careful account is given of the special 
editorial needs of many leading magazines, 
publishers, and syndicates. But even such a 
survey cannot be so helpful to the determined 
amateur as the candid, sometimes brutal and 
always well-written, counsel of such writers 
as Ben Ames Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould and Augustus 
Thomas. The force of example counts for as 
much as the sound suggestion. 
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Training for Play Writing 


By CoRNING WHITE 


HAT are the necessary qualifications 
for becoming a successful dramatist? 

About the answer to this question, there 
are several popular illusions much cherished 
by people who possess no authentic knowledge 
of the problems involved. The first popular 
misconception is that before one can write for 
the stage, one must have enjoyed, or suf- 
fered, a wide experience in life. Rationalizing 
their own vices, literary bohemians also insist 
that one must have had personal contacts with 
the seven deadly sins, before one can hope to 
write. This notion is utter rubbish. My own 
observation of the lives of the dissipated lit- 
erary people I have known, is that they waste 
so much time and energy “getting expe- 
riences” they have very little left for sober 
reflection on the moral implications of these 
experiences and almost no time for writing 
about them. The disciples of this “wide expe- 
rience” creed generally insist that love affairs, 
many, violent, and illicit, are the sine qua 
non, the absolutely essential foundation, for a 
playwright. This is not true. Hundreds of 
scholars have devoted their lives to discover- 
ing data relating to the biography of Shak- 
spere. No one has yet found that Shakspere 
ever killed a man. But most critics agree that 
in Macbeth the world’s greatest dramatist 
portrayed better than has any other play- 
wright the emotions and thoughts of a mur- 
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derer. It is not necessary to cut off one’s 
hand to find out whether it would hurt. Nor 
is it necessary to commit adultery to find out 
that illicit passion can cause anguish to those 
involved. As Mrs. Edith Wharton points out 
in “The Writing of Fiction,” — in my opin- 
ion, one of the best books on the subject, — 
a little experience can furnish material for a 
world of thought. The important thing is to 
observe the life about one, to reflect upon it, 
and through a sympathetic use of the imagina- 
tion, to decide how those involved must feel. 
A narrow life is small handicap to a drama- 
tist. The possession of imagination is his 
greatest asset. 

The second popular notion I should like 
to explode is that a natural flair for writing 
clever dialogue, or the lack of such a talent, 
is particularly significant as an indication of 
one’s probable success as a_ playwright. 
Distinctive dialogue is what gives literary 
quality to a play, but it is a mere incident in 
the acting value. Many, yes, literally hun- 
dreds of successful plays, contain not a single 
line of dialogue which could possibly be 
termed distinctive. A novice always overesti- 
mates the importance of dialogue. But the 
professional dramatist knows that it is not 
so much his dialogue as his construction which 
will determine the success of a play on the 
stage. 











One well-known woman novelist recently 
told me that the one point upon which she 
hesitated to take my course in play writing 
was that she at the moment had no big idea 
for a play and that she felt there was no 
use in learning how to write plays, much as 
she wanted to, if she had no ideas for them. 
This is a natural point of view, but as a 
matter of fact, psychologically unsound. 
Ideas, as Professor John Dewey proves in his 
“Human Nature and Conduct,” are as much 
a habit as any strictly physical function. 
Finding ideas is as much the result of practice 
as is learning to swim. One does not learn the 
crawl stroke all at once, but bit by bit, arm 
movement, leg movement, breathing. It is 
true, as Croce points out in his “Aesthetics,” 
that the competent artist sees in one flash a 
vision of his whole work. In the case of a 
play, he sees in general outline his whole plot 
when the idea first enters his consciousness. 
But he does this only after long practice. 
Ideas for plays are more likely to spring into 
one’s mind after one has learned how plays 
are constructed than before. 

To become a dramatist one first should 
have a decided inclination to write for the 
stage. If one doesn’t want to write plays, 
he’d better not try. But if one does have a 
desire to write for the theatre, has a normal 
intelligence, a fair education, and determina- 
tion which refuses to be beaten by discourage- 
ments, then this person has the necessary 
qualifications for a dramatist. This moral 
determination is the main thing. 

When one has decided that he has a hanker- 
ing to express his reaction to life in terms of 
the theatre and that he is endowed with the 
will to persist until he achieves success, he 
may choose any one of several possible 
methods of learning the art of dramatic writ- 
ing. In the long run he will make some use 
of all these methods. He may begin by trying 
several together. But he must place his main 
reliance on one. As briefly as I can, I shall 


present the advantages and limitations of 
each. 


TheWity 








Most produced plays are written by people 
professionally connected with the theatre, — 
actors, directors, press agents, managers, or 
even waiters at the Players’ Club. To some 
extent this is because everybody connected 
with the theatre actually does write for it. I 
yet have to meet an actor who has n’t or is n’t 
writing plays. From this situation has arisen 
the notion, in the profession it is a dogmatic 
creed, that nobody, unless he has served a 
long apprenticeship as an actor, or stage 
carpenter, or scene shifter, can write a pro- 
ducable drama. This is utter nonsense. No 
sensible person thinks it necessary for a com- 
poser of symphonies to serve an apprenticeship 
as a saxaphone salesman. When a student 
wishes to learn how to write music he studies 
under some man who by the reputation of his 
works has proved he knows how music should 
be written. The young portrait painter studies 
under a man whose portraits are in demand. 
Heifitz, when he wanted to become a violinist, 
studied under Leopold Auer who, having him- 
self established a position for himself as a 
violinist, was making himself even more 
famous by teaching his technique to others. 
Heifitz did not, as so many deluded potential 
dramatists do, go and study under a critic. 

Of course it is natural that in years of con- 
tact with the stage one “picks up” some of 
the tricks of play writing. He accumulates a 
stock of “sure fire” hokum which can be de- 
pended upon to interest an audience. With 
this as an aid, he often writes an actable play. 
But generally, from the point of view of sin- 
cere art, it is a cheap play. For example, the 
many tawdry imitations of “Rain.” The 
dozen or more dramas of life in the South 
Seas which have followed “Rain” have pos- 
sessed no such sincerity as their original 
model. They have lacked reality. For they 
have been written by theatre hacks who have 
never been off Broadway in their lives. The 
sentiment of such is unconvincing, the atmos- 
phere is trite, and the lines positively banal. 
But because a few of them have been adroitly 
carpentered by theatre men who “knew the 
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game,” they have enjoyed short runs with 
moderate receipts. The main trouble with the 
plays written by men or women whose prep- 
aration for their art has been confined to 
practical experience in the theatre, is that 
such plays are generally devoid of inspiration. 
Their authors have no vision of life to present, 
but merely a bundle of stage tricks. This is 
because in the theatre itself emphasis is al- 
ways laid on “putting something over’; never 
on finding something worth “putting over.” 

As I suggested, the best way to learn any 
art, is to study under its most eminent prac- 
titioner. The best method of learning to write 
plays would be to study under Sir James 
Barrie, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Eugene O’Neill, Mr. George Kelly. 
But while it always has been the practice for 
the greatest men in all the other arts to teach 
their technique to students, it never has been 
so in the art of writing for the stage. In 
fact, it almost never has been so in any 
branch of writing. The classic instance of 
Flaubert’s teaching de Maupassant how to 
write fiction is so conspicuous in literary his- 
tory because it is an exception to the general 
rule. Nowhere in the world at the present 
moment is any distinguished dramatist giving 
the benefit of his experience to a group of 
students gathered about him in a studio. But 
dozens of distinguished painters, sculptors, 
composers, pianists, singers, and violinists are 
also teaching. A few mediocre dramatists, 
however, are now beginning to do so. They 
are of two sorts. Either they are bad drama- 
tists brought up in the theatre and now, hav- 
ing no further ideas for writing, or else dis- 
couraged by many failures, have turned to 
teaching in a half-hearted manner. They are 
tired. Or they are young men of education, of 
enthusiasm of great hope but slight accom- 
plishment, who have not been writing long 
enough to achieve international recognition 
as dramatists and who, having no sound body 
of traditional teaching method to build on 
as is the case with teachers in the other arts, 
are groping about for the best means of im- 
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parting a newly discovered body of dramatic, 
principles to their students. There are only a 
very few of us, men like Mr. Hatcher Hughes 
and myself, but, bad as we are, green as we 
are, we may have something to impart that 
others have not. A few young dramatists are 
teaching. A few old ones are teaching. But 
there is no dramatist teaching who himself 
has attained a position of unquestioned 
eminence. 

One method of learning to write plays, not 
open to everybody, but sometimes available 
to a person of unusual promise who already 
by himself has achieved considerable prog- 
ress, is to secure the interest of one of the 
great brokers — The Century Play Company, 
The American Play Company, The Drama- 
tists Play Agency, or Sanger and Jordan. A 
hopeful playwright with a completed script 
can submit it to any one of these brokers who 
will read it without charge. If the play is 
almost perfect, needing only minor alterations 
to render it salable, the brokers will give these 
suggestions gladly. For they are as eager to 
secure good plays to sell, their profits depend- 
ing on the dramatist’s royalties, as play- 
wrights are eager to have their work placed. A 
broker charges ten per cent. of the author’s 
royalties. For this the broker places the play, 
draws the contract, collects royalties, and 
generally protects the dramatist’s interests. 
Every playwright of any standing employs a 
broker. But if the play brokerage firm finds 
that the play submitted needs not merely 
small changes, but a thorough revision, he 
will reject it in most cases without comment. 
Sometimes, though the play may not interest 
the firm, the person who reads it may see cer- 
tain latent possibilities in it and can be per- 
suaded to advise the author as to means of 
bringing these out on condition the author 
agrees to sign over a goodly portion of his 
future royalties, should the play reach the 
stage, to this reader. Sir James Barrie revised 
“The Little Minister” under the eye of Miss 
Elizabeth Marbury, for many years the lead- 
ing spirit in the American Play Company. 






















































The play was first rejected by the late 
Charles Frohman, but subsequently accepted, 
after the author had followed Miss Marbury’s 
suggestions. This was the play which “made” 
Barrie as a dramatist. After three years of 
struggling along without any competent ad- 
vice (for though I had studied in four of 
the leading American universities and was at 
the time teaching in a fifth, I never got the 
least help from the well-intentioned but ill- 
informed suggestions of the professors of 
drama), I myself got my first Broadway pro- 
Cuction by interesting a broker in one of my 
plays and, for a percentage of the royalties, 
persuading him to tell me how to make it 
salable. The experience was worth what it 
cost me. For it enabled me to secure a produc- 
tion. During rehearsals I learned a bit more. 
When the critics landed on the play I learned 
a bit more. But though the play ran only ten 
weeks on Broadway, I had gained an entree 
into the theatre world. By asking questions 
of everyone I met, I accumulated in a short 
time the stock of practical information that 
people who are actually in the theatre gen- 
erally pick up only in the course of years. 
But I had learned by my experience with 
this first play that, though practical theatre 
people had many things to give me, they were 
entirely capable of missing the whole point 
of a play. This, in my particular case, all the 
better reviewers recognized, for men like 
Alexander Woolcott and George Jean Nathan 
detected two entirely different types of mind 
behind my play,— that of the broker and 
actor who had collaborated with me and my 
own, the mind that concentrates on stage 
tricks and the mind that is trying to present 
a fresh vision of life. The broker, generally, 
can give suggestions relating strictly to stage 
business, but he rarely has anything to offer 
in the way of ideas. And subsequent expe- 
rience has convinced me that many profes- 
sional readers, though they know the market, 
have very little understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of play writing. But what I 
needed was just stage business. I sold my next 
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two plays for Broadway production to the 
first managers who saw them. 

Of course, one may learn a great deal by 
reading plays and by going to the theatre. 
Anyone hoping to become a dramatist should 
read all the plays he can, of all types, nations, 
and periods. By careful study of published 
plays one can glean much about structure. 
By watching plays in the theatre one becomes 
familiar with the devices peculiar to the stage 
so that he may make use of these in his own 
writing. He learns the value of light in creat- 
ing moods, of pauses in dialogue, of business, 
of pantomime, of gestures — of all these de- 
vices for producing certain emotional effects 
on an audience. But unless he possesses al- 
most the insight of a genius, many things will 
pass by him unnoticed for the simple rea- 
son that he has not been looking for them. A 
good teacher could save him years by telling 
him what to look for. 

There are dozens of books on the crafts- 
manship of the play. With the exception of 
William Archer’s “Play Making,” valuable as 
the opinion of a man who could write such a 
successful play as “The Green Goddess,” most 
of these books are the work of college profes- 
sors. Mr. Malevinsky’s recent “The Science 
of Playwriting,” being an intelligent effort of 
America’s leading theatrical attorney to dis- 
cover the elements of a play for use in cases 
of plagiarism, is useful, though hard to read. 
It is useful because it deals with funda- 
mentals. It deals with them awkwardly, but 
it deals with them. All the other books on the 
subject of dramatic technique — and they 
are legion — get lost in a maze of ridiculous 
trivialities, interesting to the picayune mind 
of a college professor, but of no use what- 
ever — merely a nuisance — to the dramatist. 
Some of the books devote whole chapters to 
how characters may be got on or off the stage. 
No dramatist worries much about this. A pro- 
fessor might, but not a dramatist. If a dram- 
atist can once get the right characters and 
can discover their role in his story, he has no 
trouble in making them appear in time to 
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speak their lines. The academic gentlemen, 
not being themselves writers, approach all 
technical problems, not from the point of 
view of the writer, but from the point of 
view of the critic who passes judgment on 
the completed work. 

Of late years there has been a great deal of 
talk about the dramatic workshop. Here the 
student of play writing toys with lights, paints 
scenery, and at intervals acts in little dramas 
by his classmates before an invited audience 
who later drape themselves about the studio 
and drink lukewarm tea. Delightful! As a 
means of assuaging the ennui of a dilettante, 
it may be useful. But whatever else it may be, 
the dramatic workshop is no earthly good to 
the dramatist. It is not necessary for a novel- 
ist to know how to build a typewriter. It is 
not necessary for a cornet player to know how 
much copper is mixed with how much tin to 
form the alloy of his instrument. Nor is it 


necessary for a dramatist to know how much 
blue paint mixed with how much yellow paint 
will produce the proper shade of green for 
distant vernal meadows on a back drop. Most 
of the activities pursued in a dramatic work- 
shop have nothing whatever to do with the 
writing of plays. 

I think that, before anyone can hope to 
write a good play, he must acquire a certain 
minimum of technical information by the least 
painful method of acquiring it, and that, hav- 
ing acquired it, he must form the habit of 
using it. He must keep plugging. But I also 
believe that any intelligent person who will 
do this, actually can write a good play — 
many good plays — and that he will receive, 
in addition to his financial reward, a reward 
in spiritual and esthetic satisfaction which, 
whatever his misfortunes, will make his life 
worth while. 


On Jargon 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CouCcH 


From “On THE ART OF WRITING” By Sik ARTHUR QUILLER-CoUCH 


COURTESY OF G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK AND LONDON 


parted, Gentlemen, upon a promise to 

discuss the capital difficulty of Prose, 

as we have discussed the capital difficulty of 
Verse. But, although we shall come to it, on 
second thoughts I ask leave to break the order 
of my argument and to interpose some words 
upon a kind of writing which, from a super- 
ficial likeness, commonly passes for prose in 
these days, and by lazy folk is commonly 
written for prose, yet actually is not prose at 
all; my excuse being the simple practical one 
that, by first clearing this sham prose out of 
the way, we shall the better deal with honest 
prose when we come to it. The proper diffi- 
culties of prose will remain; but we shall be 
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agreed in understanding what it is, or at any 
rate what it is not, that we talk about. I re- 
member to have heard somewhere of a religious 
body in the United States of America which 
had reason to suspect one of its churches of 
accepting spiritual consolation from a coloured 
preacher — an offence against the laws of the 
Synod — and despatched a Disciplinary Com- 
mittee with power to act; and of the Com- 
mittee’s returning to report itself unable to 
take any action under its terms of reference, 
for that while a person undoubtedly coloured 
had undoubtedly occupied the pulpit and had 
audibly spoken from it in the Committee’s 
presence, the performance could be brought 















































within no definition of preaching known or dis- 
coverable. So it is with that infirmity of 
speech — that flux, that determination of 
words to the mouth, or to the pen, — which, 
though it be familiar to you in parliamentary 
debates, in newspapers, and as the staple 
language of Blue Books, Committees, Official 
Reports, I take leave to introduce to you as 
prose which is not prose and under its real 
name of Jargon. 

You must not confuse this Jargon with what 
is called Journalese. The two overlap, indeed, 
aud have a knack of assimilating each other’s 
vices. But Jargon finds, maybe, the most of 
its votaries among good douce people who 
have never written to or for a newspaper in 
their life, who would never talk of “adverse 
climatic conditions” when they mean “bad 
weather”; who have never trifled with verbs 
such as “obsess,” “recrudesce,” “envisage,” 
“adumbrate,” or with phrases such as “the 
psychological moment,” “the true inward- 
ness,” “it gives furiously to think.” It dallies 
with Latinity— “sub silentio,” “de die in 
diem,” “cui bono?” (always in the sense, un- 
suspected by Cicero, of “What is the 
profit”) — but not for the sake of style. Your 
journalist at the worst is an artist in his way; 
he daubs paint of this kind upon the lily with 
a professional zeal; the more flagrant (or, to 
use his own word, arresting) the pigment, the 
happier is his soul. Like the Babu he is trying 
all the while to embellish our poor language, 
to make it more floriferous, more poetical — 
like the Babu for example who, reporting his 
mother’s death, wrote, “Regret to inform you 
the hand that rocked the cradle has kicked the 
bucket.” 

There is metaphor; there is ornament; there 
is a sense of poetry, though as yet groping in a 
world unrealized. No such gusto marks — no 
such zeal, artistic or professional, animates — 
the practitioners of Jargon, who are, most of 
them (I repeat), douce respectable persons. 
Caution is its father; the instinct to save 
everything and especially trouble; its mother, 
Indolence. It looks precise, but is not. It is, in 
these times, safe: a thousand men have said it 
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before and not one to your knowledge had 
been prosecuted for it. And so, like respecta- 
bility in Chicago, Jargon stalks unchecked in 
our midst. It is becoming the language of 
Parliament; it has become the medium 
through which Boards of Government, County 
Councils, Syndicates, Committees, Commer- 
cial Firms, express the processes as well as 
the conclusions of their thought and so voice 
the reason of their being. 

Has a Minister to say “No” in the House 
of Commons? Some men are constitutionally 
incapable of saying no; but the Minister 
conveys it thus: “The answer to the question 
is in the negative.” That means “no.” Can 
you discover it to mean anything less, or any- 
thing more except that the speaker is a pom- 
pous person? — which was no part of the 
information demanded. 

That is Jargon, and it happens to be ac- 
curate. But as a rule Jargon is by no means 
accurate, its method being to walk circum- 
spectly around its target; and its faith, that 
having done so it has either hit the bull’s-eye 
or at least achieved something equivalent, and 
safer. 

Thus the clerk of a Board of Guardians 
will minute that — 


In the case of John Jenkins deceased the coffin 
provided was of the usual character. 


Now this is not accurate. “In the case of John 
Jenkins deceased,” for whom a coffin was 
supplied, it is wholly superfluous to tell us 
that he is deceased. But actually John Jen- 
kins never had more than one case, and that 
was the coffin. The clerk says he had two, — 
a coffin in case; but I suspect the clerk to be 
mistaken, and I am sure he errs in telling us 
that the coffin was of the usual character; for 
coffins have no character, usual or unusual. 

For another example (I shall not tell you 
whence derived) — 

In the case of every candidate who is placed in the 
first class [So you see the lucky fellow gets a case as 
well as a first-class. He might be a stuffed animal; 
perhaps he is] — In the case of every candidate who 
is placed in the first class the class-list will show by 
some convenient mark (1) the Section or Sections 
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for proficiency in which he is placed in the first 
class and (2) the Section or Sections (if any) in 
which he has passed with special distinction. 


“The Section or Sections (if any)” — But 
how, if there are not any, could they be indi- 
cated by a mark however convenient? 


The Examiners will have regard to the style and 
method of the candidate’s answers, and will give 
credit for excellence in these respects. 


Have you begun to detect the two main vices 
of Jargon? The first is that it uses circumlo- 
locution rather than short straight speech. It 
says: “In the case of John Jenkins deceased, 
the coffin” when it means “John Jenkins’s 
coffin”; and its yea is not yea, neither is its 
nay nay; but its answer is in the affirmative 
or in the negative, as the foolish and super- 
flous “case” may be. The second vice is that 
it habitually chooses vague woolly abstract 
nouns rather than concrete ones. I shall have 
something to say by-and-by about the concrete 
noun, and how you should ever be struggling 
for it whether in prose or in verse. For the 
moment I content myself with advising you, 
if you would write masculine English, never 
to forget the old tag of your Latin Gram- 
mar — 


Masculine will only be 
Things that you can touch and see. 


But since these lectures are meant to be a 
course in First Aid to writing, I will content 
myself with one or two extremely rough rules; 
yet I shall be disappointed if you do not find 
them serviceable. 

The first is: Whenever in your reading you 
come across one of these words, case, instance, 
character, nature, condition, persuasion, de- 
gree — whenever in writing your pen betrays 
you to one or another of them — pull your- 
self up and take thought. If it be “case” (I 
choose it as Jargon’s dearest child — “in 
Heaven yclept Metonomy”) turn to the dic- 
tionary, if you will, and seek out what mean- 
ing can be derived from casus, its Latin ances- 
tor; then try how, with a little trouble, you 
can extricate yourself from that case. The 
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odds are, you will feel like a butterfly who 
has discarded bis chrysalis. 

Here are some specimens to try your hand 
on:— 


(1) All those tears which inundated Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s head were dry in the case of Mr. Harold 
Cox. 


Poor Mr. Cox! left gasping in his aquarium! 


(2) [From a cigar-merchant.] In any case, let us 
send you a case on approval. 

(3) It is contended that Consols have fallen in 
consequence: but such is by no means the case. 


“Such,” by the way, is another spoilt child 
of Jargon, especially in Committee’s Rules — 
“Co-opted members may be eligible as such; 
such members to continue to serve for such 
time as” — and so on. 


(4) Even in the purely Celtic areas only in two 
or three cases do the Bishops bear Celtic names. 


For ‘‘cases” read “dioceses.” 


Instance. In most instances the players were be- 
low their form. 


But what were they playing at? Instances? 


Character — Nature. There can be no doubt that 
the accident was caused through the dangerous 
nature of the spot, the hidden character of the by- 
road, and the utter absence of any warning or 
danger signal. 


Mark the foggy wording of it all! And yet 
the man hit something and broke his neck! 
Contrast that explanation with the verdict of 
a coroner’s jury in the west of England on 
a drowned postman. “We find that deceased 
met his death by an act of God, caused by sud- 
den overflowing of the river Walkham and 
helped out by the scandalous neglect of the 
way-wardens.” 

The Aintree course is notoriously of a trying 
nature. 

On account of its light character, purity, and age, 
Usher’s whiskey is a whiskey that will agree with you. 

Order. The mésalliance was of a pronounced order. 


Condition. He was conveyed to his place of resi- 
dence in an intoxicated condition. 


“He was carried home drunk.” 











Quality and Section. Mr. , exhibiting no less 
than five works, all of a superior quality, figures 
prominently in the oil section. 


— This was written of an exhibition of pic- 
tures. 


Degree. A singular degree of rarity prevails in 
the earlier editions of this romance. 


That is Jargon. In prose it runs simply “The 
earlier editions of this romance are rare’ — or 
“are very rare’ —or even (if you believe 
what I take leave to doubt), “are singularly 
rare”; which should mean that they are rarer 
than the editions of any other work in the 
world. 

Now what I ask you to consider about 
these quotations is that in each the writer was 
using Jargon to shirk prose, palming off peri- 
phrases upon us when with a little trouble he 
could have gone straight to the point. “A 
singular degree of rarity prevails,” “the acci- 
dent was caused through the dangerous nature 
of the spot,” “but such is by no means the 
case.”” We may not be capable of much; but 
we can all write better than that, if we take 
a little trouble. In place of, “the Aintree 
course is of a trying nature” we can surely 
say “Aintree is a trying course” or “the 
Aintree course is a trying one’ — just that 
and nothing more. 

Next, having trained yourself to keep a 
lookout for these worst offenders (and you 
will be surprised to find how quickly you get 
into the way of it), proceed to push your sus- 
picions out among the whole cloudy host of 
abstract terms. “How excellent a thing is 
sleep,” sighed Sancho Panza; “it wraps a 
man round like a cloak’ —an excellent ex- 
ample, by the way, of how to say a thing 
concretely; a Jargoneer would have said that 
“among the beneficent qualities of sleep its 
capacity for withdrawing the human con- 
sciousness from the contemplation of immedi- 
ate circumstances may perhaps be accounted 
not the least remarkable.” How vile a thing — 
shall we say? — is the abstract noun! It wraps 
a man’s thoughts round like cotton wool. 

Here is a pretty little nest of specimens, 
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TheNiler : 


found in The Times newspaper by Messrs. H. 
W. and F. G. Fowler, authors of that capital 
little book The King’s English: — 


One of the most important reforms mentioned in 
the rescript is the unification of the organization of 
judicial institutions and the guarantee for all the 
tribunals of the independence necessary for securing 
to all classes of the community equality before the 
law. 


I do not dwell on a cacophony; but, to con- 
vey a straightforward piece of news, might 
not the editor of The Times as well employ a 
man to write: — 


One of the most important reforms is that of the 
Courts, which need a uniform system and to be 
made independent. In this way only can men be 
assured that all are equal before the law. 


I think he might. 
A day or two ago the musical critic of the 
Standard wrote this: — 


MR. LAMOND IN BEETHOVEN 


Mr. Frederick Lamond, the Scottish pianist, as an 
interpreter of Beethoven has few rivals. At this 
second recital of the composer’s works at Bechstein 
Hall on Saturday afternoon he again displayed a 
complete sympathy and understanding of his ma- 
terial that extracted the very essence of esthetic and 
musical value from each selection he undertook. The 
delightful intimacy of his playing and his unusual 
force of individual expression are invaluable assets, 
which, allied to his technical brilliancy, enable him to 
achieve an artistic triumph. The two lengthy Varia- 
tions in E flat major (Op. 35) and in D major, the 
latter on the Turkish March from The Ruins of 
Athens, when included in the same programme, re- 
quire a master hand to provide continuity of interest. 
To say that Mr. Lamond successfully avoided mo- 
ments that might at times, in these works, have 
inclined to comparative disinterestedness, would be 
but a moderate way of expressing the remarkable 
fascination with which his versatile playing endowed 
them, but at the same time two of the sonatas given 
included a similar form of composition, and no 
matter how intellectually brilliant may be the 
interpretation, the extravagant use of a certain mode 
is bound in time to become somewhat ineffective. In 
the Three Sonatas, the E major (Op.109), the A 
major (Op. 2), No. 2, and the C minor (Op. 111), 
Mr. Lamond signalized his perfect insight into the 
composer’s varying moods. 


Will you not agree with me that here is no 
writing, here is no prose, here is not even 






































English, but merely a flux of words to the 
pen? 

Here again is a string, a concatenation — 
say, rather, a tiara of gems of purest ray 
serene from the dark unfathomed caves of a 
Scottish newspaper: — 


The Chinese viewpoint, as indicated in this letter, 
may not be without interest to your readers, because 
it evidently is suggestive of more than an academic 
attempt to explain an unpleasant aspect of things 
which, if allowed to materialize, might suddently cul- 
minate in disaster resembling the Chang Sha riots. 
It also ventures to illustrate incidents having their 
inception in recent premature endeavours to acceler- 
ate the development of Protestant missions in China; 
but we would hope for the sake of the interests in- 
volved that what my correspondent describes as “the 
irresponsible ruffian element” may be known by their 
various religious designations only within very re- 
stricted areas. 


Well, the Chinese have given it up, poor fel- 
lows! and are asking the Christians — as to- 
day’s newspapers inform us— to pray for 
them. Do you wonder? But that is, or was, 
the Chinese “viewpoint,” — and what a wil- 
low-pattern viewpoint! Observe its delicacy. 
It does not venture to interest or be interest- 
ing; merely “to be not without interest.” But 
it does “venture to illustrate incidents’ — 
which, for a viewpoint, is brave enough; and 
this illustration “is suggestive of something 
more than an academic attempt to explain an 
unpleasant aspect of things which, if allowed 
to materialise, might suddenly culminate.” 
What materialises? The unpleasant aspect? 
or the things? Grammar says the “things,” 
“things which if allowed to materialise.” 
But things are materialised already, and as a 
condition of their being things. It must be the 
aspect, then, that materialises. But, if so, it 
is also the aspect that culminates, and an 
aspect, however unpleasant, can hardly do 
that, or at worst cannot culminate in anything 
resembling the Chang-Sha riots. . . . I give 
it up. 

Let us turn to another trick of jargon; the 
trick of Elegant Variation, so rampant in the 
sporting press that there, without needing to 
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attend these lectures, the undergraduate de- 
tects it for laughter: — 


Hayward and C. B. Fry now faced the bowling, 
which apparently had no terrors for the Surrey crack. 
The old Oxonian, however, took some time in setting 
to work... . 


Yes, you all recognise it and laugh at it. But 
why do you practise it in your essays? An 
undergraduate brings me an essay on Byron. 
In an essay on Byron, Byron is (or ought to 
be) mentioned many times. I expect, nay ex- 
act, that Byron shall be mentioned again and 
again. But my undergraduate has a blushing 
sense that to call Byron Byron twice on one 
page is indelicate. So Byron, after starting 
bravely as Byron, in the second sentence turns 
into “that great but unequal poet” and thence- 
forward I have as much trouble with Byron 
as ever Telemachus with Proteus to hold and 
pin him back to his proper self. Halfway 
down the page he becomes “the gloomy mas- 
ter of Newstead”; overleaf he is reincarnated 
into “the meteoric darling of society”; and 
so proceeds through successive avatars — 
“this arch-rebel,” “the author of Childe Har- 
old,” “the apostle of scorn,” “the ex-Harro- 
vian, proud, but abnormally sensitive of his 
club-foot,” “the martyr of Missolonghi,” “the 
pageant-monger of a bleeding heart.” Now 
this again is jargon. It does not, as most jargon 
does, come of laziness; but it comes of timidi- 
ty, which is worse. In literature as in life he 
makes himself felt who not only calls a spade 
a spade but has the pluck to double spades 
and redouble. 

For another rule — just as rough and ready, 
but just as useful: Train your suspicions to 
bristle up whenever you come upon “as re- 
gards,” “with regard to,” “in respect of,” “in 
connection with,” “according as to whether,” 
and the like. They are all dodges of jargon, 
circumlocutions for avoiding this or that 
simple statement; and I say that it is not 
enough to avoid them nine times out of ten, 
or nine-and-ninety times out of a hundred. 
You should never use them. That is positive 
enough, I hope? Though I cannot admire his 
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style, I admire the man who wrote to me, 
“Re Tennyson — your remarks anent his Jn 
Memoriam make me sick”; for though re is 
not a preposition of the first water, and 
“anent” has enjoyed its day, the finish 
crowned the work. But here are a few speci- 
mens far, very far, worse:— 


The special difficulty in Professor Minocelsi’s case 
{our old friend “case” again] arose in connexion with 
the view he holds relative to the historical value of 
the opening pages of Genesis. 


That is jargon. In prose, even taking the miser- 

able sentence as it stands constructed, we 

should write “the difficulty arose over the 

views he holds about the historical value,” etc. 
From a popular novelist: — 


I was entirely indifferent as to the results of the 
game, caring nothing at all as to whether J had losses 
or gains — 


Cut out the first “as” in “as to,” and the 
second “as to” altogether, and the sentence 
begins to be prose —“I was indifferent to 
the results of the game, caring nothing 
whether I had losses or gains.” 

But why, like Dogberry, have “had losses”? 
Why not simply “lose.” Let us try again. “I 
was entirely indifferent to the results of the 
game, caring nothing at all whether I won or 
lost.” 

Still the sentence remains absurd; for the 
second clause but repeats the first without 
adding one jot. For if you care not at all 
whether you win or lose, you must be entirely 
indifferent to the results of the game. So why 
not say, “I was careless if I won or lost,” and 
have done with it? 


A man of simple and charming character, he was 
fitly associated with the distinction of the Order of 
Merit. 


I take this gem with some others from a col- 
lection made three years ago, by the Oxford 
Magazine; and I hope you admire it as one 
beyond price. “He was associated with the 
distinction of the Order of Merit” means “he 
was given the Order of Merit.” If the mem- 
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bers of that Order make a society then he was 
associated with them; but you cannot asso- 
ciate a man with a distinction. The inventor of 
such fine writing would doubtless have as- 
sumed Canning’s Needy Knife-grinder with: — 


I associate thee with sixpence! I will see thee in 
another association first! 


But let us close our florilegium and attempt 
to illustrate jargon by the converse method of 
taking a famous piece of English (say Ham- 
let’s soliloquy) and remoulding a few lines of 
it in this fashion: — 

To be, or the contrary? Whether the former or the 
latter be preferable would seem to admit of some 
difference of opinion; the answer in the present case 
being of an affirmative or of a negative character 
according as to whether one elects on the one hand 
to mentally suffer the disfavour of fortune, albeit in 
an extreme degree, or on the other to boldly envisage 
adverse conditions in the prospect of eventually 
bringing them to a conclusion. The condition of sleep 
is similar to, if not indistinguishable from that of 
death; and with the addition of finality the former 
might be considered identical with the latter: so that 
in this connection it might be argued with regard to 
sleep that, could the addition be effected, a termina- 
tion would be put to the endurance of a multiplicity 
of inconveniences, not to mention a number of down- 
right evils incidental to our fallen humanity, and 


thus a consummation achieved of a most gratifying 
nature. 


That is jargon: and to write jargon is to be 
perpetually shuffling around in the fog and 
cotton-wool of abstract terms; to be for ever 
hearkening, like Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, to the 
voice of the Boyg exhorting you to circum- 
vent the difficulty, to beat the air because it 
is easier than to flesh your sword in the thing. 
The first virtue, the touchstone of masculine 
style, is its use of the active verb and the 
concrete noun. When you write in the active 
voice, “They gave him a silver teapot,” you 
write as a man. When you write “He was 
made the recipient of a silver teapot,” you 
write jargon. But at the beginning set even 
higher store on the concrete noun. Some- 
body —I think it was FitzGerald — once 
posited the question, “What would have be- 
come of Christianity if Jeremy Bentham had 
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had the writing of the Parables?” Without 
pursuing that dreadful enquiry I ask you to 
note how carefully the Parables — those ex- 
quisite short stories — speak only of “things 
which you can touch and see’ — “A sower 
went forth to sow,” “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto leaven, which a woman took,” — 
and not the Parables only, but the Sermon 
on the Mount and almost every verse of the 
Gospel. The Gospel does not, like my young 
essayist, fear to repeat a word, if the word be 
good. The Gospel says “Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s’ — not “Render 
unto Cesar the things that appertain to that 
potentate.” The Gospel does not say “Consider 
the growth of the lilies,’ or even “Consider 
how the lilies grow.” It says: “Consider the 
lilies, how they grow.” 

Or take Shakspere. I wager you that no 
writer of English so constantly chooses the 
concrete word, in phrase after phrase forcing 
you to touch and see. No writer so insistently 
teaches the general through the particular. He 
does it even in Venus and Adonis (as Professor 
Wendell, of Harvard, pointed out in a bril- 
liant little monograph on Shakspere, pub- 
lished some ten years ago). Read any page of 
Venus and Adonis side by side with any page 
of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander and you can- 
not but mark the contrast: in Shakspere the 
definite, particular, visualised image, in Mar- 
lowe the beautiful generalisation, the abstract 
term, the thing seen at a literary remove. Take 
the two openings, both of which start out with 
the sunrise. Marlowe begins: — 


Now had the Morn espied her lover’s steeds: 
Whereat she starts, puts on her purple weeds, 
And, red for anger that he stay’d so long, 

All headlong throws herself the clouds among. 


Shakspere wastes no words on Aurora and her 
feelings, but gets to his hero and to business 
without ado: — 


Even as the sun with purple-colour’d face — 
(You have the sun visualised at once), 


Even as the sun with purple-colour’d face 
Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 
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Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase; 
Hunting he loved, but love he laugh’d to scorn. 


When Shakspere had to describe a horse, 
mark how definite he is: — 
Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing 
strong; 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 


Or again, in a casual simile, how definite: — 
Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 
Like a dive-dipper peering through a wave, 
Which, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in. 

Or take, if you will, Marlowe’s description of 

Hero’s first meeting Leander: — 


It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is over-ruled by fate . 
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and set against it Shakspere’s description of 
Venus’ last meeting with Adonis, as she came 
on him lying in his blood: — 

Or as a snail whose tender horns being hit 

Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain, 

And there, all smother’d up, in shade doth sit, 

Long after fearing to creep forth again; 

So, at his bloody view — 

I do not deny Marlowe’s lines (if you will 
study the whole passage) to be lovely. You 
may even judge Shakspere’s to be crude by 
comparison. But you cannot help noting that 
whereas Marlowe steadily deals in abstract, 
nebulous terms, Shakspere constantly uses 
concrete ones, which later on he learned to 
pack into verse, such as: — 


Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care. 


Is it unfair to instance Marlowe, who died 
young? Then let us take Webster for the 
comparison; Webster, a man of genius or of 
something very like it, and commonly praised 
by the critics for his mastery over definite, 
detailed, and what I may call solidified sensa- 
tion. Let us take this admired passage from 
his Duchess of Malfy: — 


Ferdinand. How doth our sister Duchess bear herself 
In her imprisonment ? 


Basola. Nobly: I’ll describe her. 























































She’s sad as one long wed to ’t, and she 
seems 

Rather to welcome the end of misery 

Than shun it: a behaviour so noble 

As gives the majesty to adversity.? 

You may discern the shape of loveliness 

More perfect in her tears than in her 
smiles; 

She will muse for hours together;? and 
her silence 

Methinks expresseth more than if she 
spake. 


Now set against this the well-known passage 
from Twelfth Night where the Duke asks and 
Viola answers a question about something un- 
known to him and invented by her — a mere 
phantasm, in short: yet note how much more 
definite is the language: — 


Viola. My father had a daughter lov’d a man; 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 
Duke. And what’s her history? 
Viola. A blank, my lord. She never told her love, 
But let concealment like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in 
thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like Patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 


Observe (apart from the dramatic skill of 
it) how, when Shakspere Aas to use the ab- 
stract noun “concealment,” on an instant it 
turns into a visible worm “feeding” on the 
visible rose; how, having to use a second 
abstract word “patience,” at once he solidifies 
it in tangible stone. 

Turning to prose, you may easily assure 
yourselves that men who have written learn- 
edly on the art agree in treating our maxim — 
to prefer the concrete term to the abstract, 
the particular to the general, the definite to 
the vague — as a canon of rhetoric. Whately 
has much to say on it. The late M. E. J. 
Payne, in one of his admirable prefaces to 
Burke (prefaces too little known and valued, 
as too often happens to scholarship hidden 
away in a schoolbook), illustrated the maxim 
by setting a passage from Burke’s speech On 


1Note the abstract terms. 
2Here we first come on the concrete: and beautiful it is. 
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Conciliation with America alongside a passage 
of like purport from Lord Brougham’s Inquiry 
into the Policy of the European Powers. Here 
is the deadly parallel: — 


BURKE 


In large bodies the cir- 
culation of power must 
be less vigorous at the 
extremities. Nature has 
said it. The Turk cannot 
govern A2gypt and Ara- 
bia and Curdistan as he 
governs Thrace; nor has 
he the same dominion 
in Crimea and Algiers 
which he has in Brusa 
and Smyrna. Despotism 


BROUGHAM 


In all the despotisms 
of the East, it has been 
observed that the fur- 
ther any part of the 
empire is removed from 
the capital, the more do 
its inhabitants enjoy 
some sort of rights and 
privileges: the more in- 
efficacious is the power 
of the monarch; and the 
more feeble and easily 
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itself is obliged to truck 
and huckster. The Sultan 
gets such obedience as he 
can. He governs with a 
loose rein, that he may 
govern at all; and the 
whole of the force and 
vigour of his authority in 
his centre is derived from 
a prudent relaxation in 
all his borders. 


decayed is the organiza- 
tion of the government. 


You perceive that Brougham has trans- 
ferred Burke’s thought to his own page; but 
will you not also perceive how pitiably, by dis- 
solving Burke’s vivid particulars into smooth 
generalities, he has enervated its hold on the 
mind? 

“This particularising style,” comments Mr. 
Payne, “is the essence of poetry; and in prose 
it is impossible not to be struck with the 
energy it produces. Brougham’s passage is 
excellent in its way: but it pales before the 
flashing lights of Burke’s sentences.” The best 
instances of this energy of style, he adds, 
are to be found in the classical writers of the 
seventeenth century. “When South says, ‘An 
Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, 
and Athens but the rudiments of Paradise,’ 
he communicates more effectually the notion 
of the difference between the intellect of fallen 
and unfallen humanity than in all the philoso- 
phy of his sermons put together.” 

You may agree with me, or you may not, 


























that South in this passage is expounding 
trash; but you will agree with Mr. Payne and 
me that he uttered it vividly. 

Let me quote to you, as a final example of 
this vivid style of writing, a passage from Dr. 
John Donne far beyond and above anything 
that ever lay within South’s compass: — 


The ashes of an Oak in the Chimney are no epitaph 
of that Oak, to tell me how high or how large that 
was; it tells me not what flocks it sheltered while it 
stood, nor what men it hurt when it fell. The dust 
of great persons’ graves is speechless, too; it says 
nothing, it distinguishes nothing. As soon the dust of 
a wretch whom you wouldest not, as of a prince 
whom thou couldest not look upon will trouble thine 
eyes if the wind bloweth it thither; and when a 
whirlewind hath blown the dust of the Churchyard 
into the Church, and the man sweep out the dust of 
the Church into the Churchyard, who will undertake 
to sift those dusts again and to pronounce, This is 
the Patrician, this is the noble flowre (flour), this the 
yeomanly, this the Plebeian bran? So is the death of 
Iesabel (Iesabel was a Queen) expressed. They shall 
not say This is Iesabel; not only not wonder that it 
is, nor pity that it should be; but they shall not say, 
they shall not know, This is Jesabel. 


Carlyle noted of Goethe, “his emblematic 
intellect, his never-failing tendency to trans- 
form into shape into life, the feeling that may 
dwell in him. Everything has form, has visual 


excellence: the poet’s imagination bodies forth 
the forms of things unseen, and his pen turns 
them into shape.” 

Perpend this, Gentlemen, and maybe you 
will not hereafter set it down to my reproach 
that I wasted an hour of a May morning in a 
denunciation of jargon, and in exhorting you 
upon a technical matter at first sight so trivial 
as the choice between abstract and definite 
words. 

A lesson about writing your language may 
go deeper than language; for language (as in 
a former lecture I tried to preach to you) 
is your reason, your déyos. So long as you 
prefer abstract words, which express other 
men’s summarised concepts of things, to con- 
crete ones which lie as near as can be reached 
to things themselves and are the first-hand 
material for your thoughts, you will remain, 
at the best, writers at second-hand. If your 
language be jargon, your intellect, if not your 
whole character, will almost certainly corre- 
spond. Where your mind should go straight, 
it will dodge; the difficulties it should ap- 
proach with a fairfront and grip with a firm 
hand it will be seeking to evade or circum- 
vent. For the style is the man, and where a 
man’s treasure is there his heart, and his 
brain, and his writing, will be also. 


Contemporary American Authors 


II. 


NE of the most encouraging aspects of 

the American theater of the present is 
the increasing interest in the work of Eugene 
O’Neill. A striking evidence of this interest 
came recently at a meeting of the Ford Hall 
Forum in Boston. The people who go to Ford 
Hall are a typical cross-section of American 
thought: all races, all faiths, and all classes 
of education are represented. At this particu- 
lar meeting they packed every corner of the 
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EUGENE O'NEILL 


hall to hear Kenneth MacGowan, Managing 
Director of the Provincetown Playhouse, 
Greenwich Village Theatre and the Actors’ 
Theatre in New York, discuss ““The Theatre 
of Today and Tomorrow.” And it soon devel- 
oped that, so far as the theatre of today, or 
even of tomorrow, was concerned, the interest 
of the audience, and of the speaker, centered 


about one man—whose name is Eugene 
O’Neill. 








































































This is probably true in any section of the 
country. Bring up the subject of drama and 
inevitably the talk turns to O’Neill. Yet 
twelve years ago this man — now unquestion- 
ably the most virile figure in the theater of 
today — had never written a play. Up to 
1912 he had been too busy living to write at 
all. If ever an artist expressed himself from 
the depths of experience that artist is O’Neill, 
and he has yet to produce the drama that will 
compare in extraordinary interest with his 
own life story. 

Thus far it seems to be divided into two 
acts: Act One ending on Christmas Eve, 1912, 
when he entered a sanitorium in Connecticut; 
Act Two scarcely begun; and through it all 
the curtain constantly rising on scenes which 
in number and variety outdo the most ambi- 
tious moving picture. 

The first scene takes place, strangely 
enough, on Broadway. In a small hotel in 
what is now the center of New York’s Great 
White Way, O’Neill was born October 16, 
1888. It would be surprising if he did not 
possess the dramatic instinct, for his father, 
James O’Neill, was one of the favorite actors 
of his time. There is, however, no trace of 
any dramatic leaning in the son’s boyhood — 
possibly due to the influence of his mother, 
a quiet woman, convent-bred, who had no 
great love for the stage. His early years spent 
in accompanying his father’s lengthy road 
tours might also account for O’Neill’s later 
roving propensities. His somewhat varied 
school career ended abruptly in 1907 when he 
was suspended temporarily from Princeton 
toward the end of his freshman year. 

The next three years record apparent failure 
in every undertaking: business (secretary of 
a mail order firm in New York); marriage 
(ending in divorce); a gold-prospecting trip 
to Honduras (resulting not in gold but in 
malarial fever); assistant manager of his 
father’s company touring with Viola Allen in 
The White Sister; a period as a common sea- 
man on voyages to South America and Africa; 
complete destitution in Buenos Aires; then 
back to New York as an outcast on the 
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waterfront, where he lived in a dive called 
“Jimmie the Priests,” later so graphically de- 
picted in his play “Anna Christie.” Returning 
penniless from his final voyage to England, he 
played a small part in his father’s company. 
This was followed by his first attempt at writ- 
ing, as a cub reporter on the New London, 
Connecticut, Telegraph. 

How long this would have lasted is a ques- 
tion. He was still a social rebel, a radical, filled 
with a seething unrest, a curious interest in 
the underworld. Act One might have turned 
into a tragedy as poignant as the one-act 
plays of which he is now master. But here 
Nature became Managing Director, and 
ordered a six months’ interlude to overcome 
a touch of tuberculosis. It was during this 
enforced rest that the destructive mind of the 
social rebel became harnessed to the creative 
soul of the artist; and the result, as we all 
know, is the most potent kind of radicalism 
the American theatre, at least, has ever seen. 

Act Two reveals Eugene O’Neill — Drama- 
tist. In his brief reportorial work, O’Neill had 
tried verse as well as the “story” form. But 
to express his beliefs, his experiences with 
life, nothing could compare with the drama. 
His knowledge of the theatre far outweighed 
his literary sense, —in fact, he felt no urge 
to write in the “literary” sense of the word. 
Nor did he wish to employ any of the devices 
of the old-time drama. In those days he went 
often to the theatre. Now he is seldom seen 
there, not even at his own productions. During 
his year of rest he was a persistent reader of 
plays, and has been all his life. In less than 
a year and a half he had written thirteen 
plays, of which eleven were in one-act. The 
first, “A Wife for Life,’ was intended for 
vaudeville, but was never produced. Then 
came “The Web,” the first play to be pre- 
served, together with “Thirst,” “Recklessness,”’ 
“Warnings,” and “Fog,” in his first book of 
plays, published at his father’s expense, in 
Boston in 1914. In that year he also went to 
Harvard, where in Professor Baker’s famed 
47 Workshop, he wrote two plays, “The Dear 
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Doctor,” and “The Second Engineer,” (later 
called “The Personal Equation.” ) 

Followed a winter in Greenwich Village, 
whose every type of inhabitant became famil- 
iar to him. In the summer of 1916, back in 
New England, at Provincetown on Cape Cod, 
he became associated with the inspired group 
of writers and players who, under the leader- 
ship of George Cram Cook, were the nucleus 
of the now-noted Provincetown players. At 
their Wharf theatre, whose experimental stage 
was the scene of such bristling revolt against 
tradition, O’Neill found the freedom so neces- 
sary to carry out his ideas. It was a vivid and 
stimulating experience, not only for him, but 
for everyone associated with him. “Bound 
East for Cardiff” and “Thirst,” two of the 
plays in his first book, were produced that 
season and O’Neill acted in both of them. 
This was his only experience in acting in his 
own plays. 

The Playwright’s Theatre, established by 
the Provincetown Players that autumn in New 
York, became the introduction place of all but 
one of O’Neill’s short plays, including his 
favorite “Moon of the Caribees.” In 1916 he 
wrote eight short plays and one long one. 
Four of these, three comedies and one panto- 
mime, were destroyed. 

Until 1919 he was concerned chiefly with 
the one-act play. Since then it has had no 
interest for him, although in 1924 Frank Shay 
was permitted to construct the group of one- 
act plays, “In the Zone,” “The Long Voyage 
Home,” “Bound East for Cardiff,” and “Moon 


The First Authentic 


EucENE O’NEILL. By Barrett H. Clark. 110 
pages. Cloth. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Company. 1926. 


Everyone interested in a detailed study of 
O’Neill’s works will find much that is il- 
luminating in a compact little book by Bar- 
rett H. Clark, entitled “Eugene O’Neill.” In 
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of the Caribees,” into a four-act production 
under the title of “S. S. Glencairn.” 

In 1920, after experimenting with longer 
forms, his first long play, “Beyond the Hori- 
zon,” was produced. O’Neill felt that, as the 
first serious effort to express something greater 
than in his short plays, it marked the end of 
his apprenticeship. Late in 1920 came “The 
Emperor Jones,” and with it O’Neill’s reputa- 
tion as a dramatist and an artist of the high- 
est rank was established. “Anna Christie,” 
“The Hairy Ape,” “Welded,” “All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings,” “Desire Under the Elms,” 
and “The Great God Brown,” have followed 
in spectacular succession. Since 1923 he has 
also been associated with Kenneth MacGowan 
and Robert Edmond Jones in the management 
of the Greenwich Village Theatre. 

Now we are promised early production of 
a “satirical comedy.” Has he decided that 
America can swallow only sugar-coated pills? 
One doubts it. Desire for popular approval 
has at no time been apparent in his life. Twice 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize, known in coun- 
tries which he himself has never seen, this 
young man of thirty-eight years would be 
recognized by few on Broadway. With all the 
proverbial reserve and seclusiveness of Barrie, 
he shuns public life and spends his time with 
his wife and two children at his home in Con- 
necticut, or summers at Provincetown, writing 
or indulging in outdoor exercise which has 
been his favorite recreation for the past 
twelve years. 


Book About O'Neill 


the brief space of 110 pages, Mr. Clark pre- 
sents a critical appraisal that is noteworthy 
in its sympathetic understanding of the man 
and his work. At the outset, he disclaims any 
attempt to place O’Neill in any literary 
pigeonhole. “He is still growing spiritually and 
I can detect in him no sign of any hardening 
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of the creative arteries. In bringing even a 
general estimate of his achievement to a full 
close, I might easily mislead my readers. 

Nevertheless, in even such a brief and 
necessarily unfinished work, we have a definite 
impression of diligent search of a mass of 
material and much care and skill in arranging 
it. There are lengthy quotations from pub- 
lished interviews as well as letters from 
friends of O’Neill; but by far the most inter- 
esting are the dramatist’s personal comments 
and suggestions, which throw light on his 
extraordinary personality as nothing else 
could do. This is what he wrote in answer to 
Mr. Clark’s letter announcing the publishers’ 
request for a book about him: 

“Frankly, I honestly don’t believe that I deserve 
any book—as yet! It seems to me there is too 


damn much of that premature sort of thing being 
done in America.” 


Any suspicion that O’Neill as a beginner 
was given special notice because of his 
father’s reputation, is dispelled by the follow- 
ing: — 

“Even before O’Neill went to Harvard he had 
tried to place manuscripts through his own ef- 
forts. ‘I sent,’ he says, ‘two of the plays to a New 
York manager. After two years, having heard 
nothing from them, I wrote asking for their return.’ 
The same old story. George C. Tyler told O’Neill 
afterward that he had never read the scripts when 
they first came to him, ‘because plays by actors’ sons 
are never good.’” 


Considerable attention is given to O’Neill’s 
early writing of verse, although it is stated 
that his rhymes were his “artistic wild oats” 
and referred to because they are part of his 
development as an artist. 

In analyzing the enduring quality in 
O’Neill’s first plays, Mr. Clark shows why he 
believes that “Fog” is the best. “It is the ear- 
liest of the O’Neill plays to show the artist’s 
attempt to reach out beyond the limits of 
literal surface realism —or rather, the first 
to carry out successfully the particular kind of 
super-naturalism he was later to use so effect- 
ively.” 

Of the five plays in O’Neill’s first book, Mr. 
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Clark says, “I cannot honestly regard them 
as more than fairly well-done experiments by 
a somewhat talented beginner.” In the same 
year that this book appeared (1914), and be- 
fore he went to Harvard, there came “Bound 
East for Cardiff,’ “the one really mature 
play he wrote in these ’prentice years.” Of 
the score of plays written during the first 
three years, Mr. Clark finds this easily the 
best, “moving, tense, yet with scarcely a ves- 
tige of ‘theatre’.” 

In 1916 O’Neill wrote “In the Zone,” and 
when it appeared in book form in 1919, Mr. 
Clark made this prophetic statement in an 
article in the New York Sun: — 

“Having demonstrated his skill in the one-act 
form and, at least to me and his manager, in the 
three-act, I see no reason why O’Neill should fail 
to be recognized as our leading dramatist. O’Neill 
is not perfect, he is not free from defects of charac- 
terization and style, but he is better equipped than 
any other young American. He promised five years 
ago, with his ‘Thirst’ and other plays; since then 
he has fulfilled his promise; he has now only to 
develop, to widen his vision of men and women 


and do his best, unhampered by the material suc- 
cess that is sure to come to him.” 


That O’Neill, however, does not agree with 
this praise of “In the Zone” is shown in a 
lengthy and absorbing letter in which he com- 
pares it to “The Moon of the Caribees,” and 
says: “To me ‘The Moon’ works with truth, 
and ‘Beyond the Horizon’ also, while ‘In the 
Zone’ substitutes theatrical sentimentalism. 
I will say nothing of the worth of the method 
used in the two short plays save that I con- 
sider ‘In the Zone’ a conventional construction 
of the theatre as it is, and ‘The Moon’ an 
attempt to achieve a higher plane of bigger, 
finer values. But I hope to have all this out 
with you when we meet. Perhaps I can explain 
the nature of my feeling for the impelling, 
inscrutable forces behind life which it is my 
ambition to at least faintly shadow at their 
work in my plays.” 

But although Mr. Clark thinks “The Moon 
of the Caribees” is a play of rare power, 
“with all its color and implied drama, it can- 
not compare with ‘Ile.’ In ‘Ile’ you feel the 
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inevitability of the tragic ending: it seems 
almost as though the dramatist were holding 
back the ultimate truth inherent in his situa- 
tion, fearing to state it in all its cruelty. Does 
not every tragic writer come face to face 
with his catastrophe somewhat reluctantly? 
It is only the second-rater who makes you feel 
that he rather enjoys the sorrow and terror of 
his characters. Perhaps that is why the work 
of the great tragic poets is always tempered 
with compassion?” 

There are penetrating discussions of the 
more famous plays: “The Emperor Jones,” 
“the final seal on O’Neill as a ‘regular’ drama- 
tist”’; “Anna Christie,” a popular success be- 
cause of “its intrinsic merits in separate 
scenes, and as a whole because of its thread- 
bare yet ever “safe philosophy”; “The Hairy 
Ape,” “largely a philosophical and therefore 
an impersonal work”; “Welded,” “the skele- 
ton of a possibly fine play”; “The Great God 
Brown,” “the subtlest of all O’Neill’s plays”; 
and “Desire Under the Elms.” This play, Mr. 
Clark says, “marks the highest point so far in 
O’Neill’s development as a tragic writer. 

. . Read what he so admirably stated (in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger) two years 
before the play was acted. 


“Sure I'll write about happiness if I can happen 
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to meet up with that luxury, and find it sufficiently 
dramatic and in harmony with any deep rhythm in 
life. But happiness is a word. What does it mean? 
Exaltation; an intensified feeling of the significant 
worth of man’s being and becoming? Well, if it 
means that — and not a mere smirking contentment 
with one’s lot —I know there is more of it in one 
real tragedy than in all the happy-ending plays ever 
written. It’s mere present-day judgment to think of 
tragedy as unhappy! The Greeks and the Eliza- 
bethans knew better. They felt the tremendous lifi 
to it. It roused them spiritually to a deeper under- 
standing of life. Through it they found release from 
the petty considerations of everyday existence. They 
saw their lives ennobled by it. A work of art is al- 
ways happy; all else is unhappy . . . I don’t love 
life because it’s pretty. Prettiness is only clothes- 
deep. I am a truer lover than that. I love it 
naked. There is beauty to me even in its ugliness.” 


“Could this idea be better stated? I called 
O’Neill an optimist before I had read these 
words, and by that I meant that he was a 
militant apostle of Life with a capital L. He 
dares look upon it without passing judgment; 
he lays it bare to the best of his ability as an 
artist and poet.” 

An important ending to this invaluable little 
volume is a Bibliography of First Productions 
of Plays, Published Plays, Reprints of Plays 
in Anthologies, References in Books, Articles 
in Newspapers and Magazines, and Articles. 
Letters, etc., by O’Neill. B. W. S. 





Style and Vocabulary Test 


[Eprror’s Note: Here is an opportunity to compare your selection of words with that of 
great writers in the recent past. In the following selections from the writings of Thoreau 
and Emerson three synonyms, or near synomyms, are occasionally inserted in italics. In 
each of these cases, one of the italicized words is that actually used by the author. Encircle, 
or underline, the words which you would have selected and then turn to The Editor’s Scrap 
Book in the back of this magazine and check your selection with the words which were 
employed by the authors themselves. The editor would like to know if anyone succeeds in 


making a perfect score. ] 





SELECTION FROM “LANGUAGE” 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


MAN’S power to connect his thought 

with its proper symbol, and so to utter 
it, depends on the simplicity of his character, 
that is, upon his love of truth and his desire 
to communicate it without loss. The corrup- 
tion of man is followed by the (1) breaking 
down, corruption, weakening of language. 
When simplicity of character and the (2) 
clarity, simplicity, sovereignty of ideas is 
broken up by the prevalence of secondary 
desires, the desire of riches, of pleasure, of 
power, and of praise—and duplicity and 
falsehood take the place of simplicity and 
truth, the power over nature as an (3) in- 
terpreter, tool, prophet of the will is in a 
degree lost; new imagery ceases to be created, 
and old words are (4) inverted, converted, 
perverted to stand for things which are not; 
a paper currency is employed, when there is 
no bullion in the vaults. In due time the (5) 
mistake, fraud, error is manifest, and words 
lose all power to stimulate the understanding 
or the affections. Hundreds of writers may be 
found in every long-civilized nation, who for 
a short time believe and make others believe 
that they see and utter truths, who do not of 
themselves (6) clothe, enshroud, drape one 
thought in its natural garment, but who feed 


unconsciously on the language created by the 
primary writers of the country, those, (7) 
for instance, for example, namely, who hold 
primarily on nature. 

But wise men (8) pierce, see through, ex- 
pose this rotten diction and fasten words to 
visible things; so that picturesque language 
is at once a (9) veritable, convincing, com- 
manding certificate that he who employs it is 
a man in alliance with truth and God. The 
moment our discourse rises above the ground 
line of familiar facts, and is inflamed with 
passion or (10) illumined, exalted, tinctured 
by thought, it clothes itself in images. A man 
conversing in earnest, if he watch his intel- 
lectual processes, will find that a material 
image, more or less luminous, arises in his 
mind, (11) contemporaneous, at one, syn- 
chronous with every thought, which furnishes 
the vestment of the thought. Hence, good 
writing and brilliant discourse are perpetual 
(12) companions, synonyms, allegories. This 
imagery is spontaneous. It is the (13) blend- 
ing, combination, combining of experience 
with the present action of the mind. It is (14) 
true, sincere, proper creation. It is the work- 
ing of the Original Cause through the instru- 
ments he has already made. 
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PERFECTLY healthy sentence, it is 

true, is extremely rare. For the most 
part we miss the hue and fragrance of the 
thought; as if we could be (1) content, happy, 
satisfied with the dews of the morning or 
evening without their colors, or the heavens 
without their (2) azure, cerulean, blue. The 
most attractive sentences are, perhaps, not 
the wisest, but the surest and roundest. They 
are spoken firmly and (3) convincingly, con- 
clusively, surely, as if the speaker had a 
right to know what he says, and if not wise, 
they have at least been well learned. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh might well be studied, if only 
for the (4) mastery, sureness, excellence of 
his style, for he is remarkable in the midst of 
so many masters. There is a natural emphasis 
in his style, like a man’s (5) stride, pace, 
tread, and a breathing space between the sen- 
tences, which the best of modern writing does 
not furnish. His chapters are like English 
parks, or say rather like a Western forest, 
where the larger growth keeps down the (6) 
underwood, undergrowth, second growth, and 
one may ride on horseback through the open- 
ings. All the (7) distinctive, leading, distin- 
guished writers of the period possess a greater 
vigor and naturalness than the more modern, 
— for it is allowed to slander our own time, 
— and when we read a quotation from one of 
them in the midst of a modern author, we 
seem to have come suddenly upon a (8) 
greener, richer, rarer ground, a greater depth 
and strength of soil. It is as if a green bough 
were laid across the page, and we are re- 
freshed as by the sight of fresh grass in 
midwinter or early spring. You have con- 
stantly the (9) conviction, warrant, certificate 
of life and experience in what you read. The 
little that is said is (10) dribbled, doled, eked 
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SELECTION FROM “ON STYLE” 
By Henry Davip THOREAU 
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out by implication of the much that was done. 
The sentences are verdurous and (11) bloom- 
ing, rare, green as evergreen and flowers, be- 
cause they are (12) seated, rooted, fixed in 
fact and experience, but our false and florid 
sentences have only the tints of flowers with- 
out their sap or roots. All men are really most 
attracted by the beauty of plain speech, and 
they even write in a florid style in imitation of 
this. They prefer to be misunderstood rather 
than to (13) come short, fail, fall short of 
its (14) exuberance, clarity. Hussein Effendi 
praised the epistolary style of Ibrahim Pasha 
to the French traveler Botta because of “the 
difficulty of understanding it; there was,” 
he said, “but one person at Jidda who was 
capable of understanding and explaining the 
Pasha’s correspondence.” A man’s whole life 
is taxed for the least thing well done. It is 
its net result. Every sentence is the result of 
a long (15) practice, apprenticeship, proba- 
tion. Where shall we look for standard English 
but to the words of a (16) typical, ordinary, 
standard man? The word which is best said 
came nearest to not being spoken at all, for 
it is cousin to a deed which the speaker 
could have better (17) done, executed, ac- 
complished. Nay, almost it must have taken 
the place of a deed by some urgent necessity, 
even by some misfortune, so that the truest 
writer will be some captive knight, after all. 
And perhaps the fates had such an (18) in- 
tention, design, plan, when, having stored 
Raleigh so richly with the substance of life 
and experience, they made him a fast prisoner, 
and compelled him to make his words his 
deeds, and transfer to this expression the em- 
phasis and (19) virility, fervor, sincerity of 
his action. 


You Are Now Entering— 


Here ends the contest for the best description of an 
American city or town in less than 200 words. The results 
have been interesting to the readers of THE WRITER and 
the training in compression of style valuable to the con- 
tributors. Our grateful thanks are tendered alike to the 
successful and unsuccessful contestants. 


First Prize: 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 

I was a peaceful little town until it came this 
fall, 

But now I do not call myself a peaceful town 
at all. 

They’ve set an old war howitzer upon my 
square of green, 


And here I have to stand and hold this Ger- 
man war-machine. 


My children once so sweet and good now act 
like little Turks; 

They want to make the thing go off, to see 
just how it works. 

They play its shooting men to death, but who 
can blame the lads? 

They find it here —the thing that did kill 
other children’s dads. 


Of better things which I possess, I cannot tell 
you, Sir; 

I’m only conscious now of shame, for this 
same howitzer. 

When I’ve been always preaching peace, down 
to my youngest son-— 

I feel a mean old hypocrite to stand and hold 
this gun! 

Anna Jane Granniss. 


Other Winners: 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


The taunting haunting thrill of it! 
The wanton flaunting mill of it! 
A Village? Ah, the deuce you say, 


A whole world, rather, sadly say; 
Incensed churches, ditto dens; 

Tramps with pistols, tramps with pens. 
Long-haired artists, madly sane, 

Jog with addicts in the chain — 

The famished chain that reaches up 

For loaded doughnut, muddy cup. 
Palpable glare of Chinatown; 

The shock of “L” train storming down. 
A million missions — “Come, ye sinner!” 
Draw more such by hint of dinner 

Or “Chairs Inside” or “Coffee Served”’ 
Than actually from evil swerved. 

The dark men at Italia’s fetes 

With darker, heavy-bosomed mates. 

A cop’s life taken? Much they care: 
“To ’ell with ’im. ’E sent Jo there!” 
Never better, seldom worse, 

The Bowery — Village — hold your purse! 


Hazel Lenore Meyer. 


CHICAGO 


There is a city with a heart of smoke, 

Over whose plains the wands of beauty play, 

With gulls that weave their white wings in the 
grey, 

Stooping to park-ponds with an arrowed 
stroke, 

Circling the sooty chimneys, to invoke 

A dream from ugliness; and winds that stray, 

Gold from the prairies not too far away; 

Sapphire from the lakes across the black 
smoke; 

A seething place, grotesquely beautiful, 

A vulgar girl, with grimy, ragged skirt, 

And iron-muscled frame and sandy hair, 
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And eyes wherein a soul soars like a gull; 
A blend of iron, water, flame and dirt, 
The City of the Lake, uncouth and — fair! 


Julia Cooley Altrocchi. 


SELMA, ALABAMA 


Up in Detroit the other day, a half dozen 
drummers met and talked of places where 
they had got stuck on the road. 

A young red-headed fellow from way down 
south caught the speaker’s eye. “Well,” he 
said with what the magazines call “that de- 
licious drawl” —— “There’s a town down my 
way — they call it Selma. It was named, so 
they tell me, for a castle in Scotland or maybe 
Ireland, that was written up 200 years B. C. 
by the poet Ossian — and, by the way, he was 
blind — ” 

“Does your town bear out the name?” 
winked the dude from Ohio. 

“What are its distinguishing characteris- 
tics?” laughed the Harvard graduate who was 
on the look-out for a sinecure. 

The Alabamian looked mighty bored when 
he remembered the dismal days and even 
more doleful nights— but brightened up a 
little — 

“Well, really I can’t say — but at any rate 
— Selma has Morning, Noon and Night!” 

And, do you know, people laughed about 
that in 48 states. 


Agnes Ware Bishop. 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


An old town which has been modernized 
until, like an up-to-date grandmother with 
short skirts and bobbed hair, it has lost much 
dignity and gained no beauty but has acquired 
the reputation of being “up and coming.” 

Its population is divided into three classes 
— the aristocracy, whose principal occupation 
is the tender care of family trees; the mer- 
chants, who are very enterprising, if they 
don’t have what you want you'll save time 
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by wanting what they have; and the working 
class, the colored citizenry, very numerous — 
a few of them work most of the time, most of 
them work some of the time, and the rest 
“jest visits around.” 

Tea rooms in stately colonial homes filled 
with antique furniture, presided over by 
ladies with shingled heads and abbreviated 
skirts; rows of utilitarian red brick houses, 
A.M.I., boldly squat beside dignified man- 
sions; and its most splendid relic of the past, 
Carlyle House, stands in the back yard of a 
modern apartment building. 

Trolley cars, busses, signal lights, speeders 
and speed limits, factories, picture shows, and 
soda fountains— the little imp of progress 
sitting in the lap of gray-haired colonial dig- 
nity — and tickling her under the chin. 


Alice L. Parrish. 


ARKANSAS City, KANSAS 


The biggest town in the world for its size. 
The commercial Club offered five dollars for 
an appropriate slogan, and a traveling sales- 
man called it “the buckle on the oil belt.” 

It is bounded on the South by wild Indians, 
which ride in Marmons now; on the West by 
the wilder West; on the North by plains, and 
in winter, Alaska; and far, far to the East, 
by civilization. 

The conversation of the citizens has turned 
from the crowd which gathered there for the 
opening of the Oklahoma strip in 1890, to the 
advent of the Roxana refinery. 

Arkansas City has furnished her quota of 
the great, with a missionary in Africa, a 
dancer with Dennis-Shawn in Europe, and a 
trusty in Lansing. It is the home of the 
author of Abie’s Irish Rose. 

Not big enough for a city, too big for a 
town, it’s like an over-grown country boy, too 
drawn out in places. Still a town is just what 
its citizens make it, and somehow the citizens 
of Arkansas City have been making it for 
some time, the best little town in Kansas. 


Louise Hannah. 
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A BOOK REVIEW EDITORIAL 


WRITING THE OnE-ActT Ptay. By Harold N. 
Hillebrand, Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Illinois. 244 pages. Cloth. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. 


Preaching the doctrine of free-lancing — 
meaning experimentation with a number of 
different forms of writing in order to develop 
fully the resourcefulness of the writer — in- 
volves bringing to the attention of our readers 
sound books on technique in all the: various 
fields of creative writing. This we shall en- 
deavor to do, selecting for special emphasis 
those which attack the subject in as simple a 
way as possible. Unfortunately, most books by 
practitioners lose the reader in a maze of futile 
technicalities and those by professors are slip- 
shod adaptations of lectures to immature 
students. Mr. Hillebrand’s book on “Writing 
the One-Act Play” just misses being top- 
notch. In the Foreword he says: “I have tried 


to write a book that the veriest amateur may 
use in building his first and even his second 


play. . . . After that he will, no doubt, be 
ready for more theory and he should then go 
to Wilde. Another difference between my book 
and the three I have mentioned (‘Craftsman- 
ship of the One-Act Play’ by Percival Wilde; 
‘Play Making’ by William Archer; ‘Dramatic 
Technique’ by George Pierce Baker) is that, 
whereas they are written for the critic, mine 
is written for the dramatist.” This sounds 
promising to the free-lance writer who is 
tempted to try the drama, for the one-act 
play as the simplest form commends itself 
as a subject for experimentation. This book, 
however, has the common weakness of all 
books which are a mere adaptation of a course 
of lectures in a college class. Its concussion 
on the mind of the general reader must be far 
different from its effect as part of a course in 
play-writing. 

Not one mind in a million — and that one 
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probably not capable of producing a creative 
work of quality — can, by reading a book, or 
hearing a course of lectures, however simple 
or however strongly supported by example, 
absorb much useful knowledge about how to 
create any piece of literature. Whatever suc- 
cess Mr. Hillebrand has had as a teacher of 
playwriting he can attribute only in small part 
to the lectures he delivers to his class. In 
larger part he must thank the exercises which 
he asks his students to submit to him, and 
his criticisms of those exercises, whereby he 
is able to drive home the points which his 
students have incompletely absorbed from his 
lectures and which readers can but incom- 
pletely absorb from a reading of those lec- 
tures in book form. 

Many people, seeing the weakness of the 
usual method of presenting theories of tech- 
nique, have, in error, concluded that it is 
impossible to help any writer solve his tech- 
nical problems by anything said or printed. 
On the other hand, a few insist, in spite of 
the paucity of proper literature, that, while 
it may not be feasible to teach people to 


write, it is entirely possible to help them 
teach themselves. 

Mr. Hillebrand’s theories of technique are 
unquestionably sound. They are, however, 
presented in a form which must be supple- 


mented by something else to be helpful either 
to his students or readers. What the reader 
who is denied the supplementary instruction 
of criticism needs and wants is an Analytical 
Pattern or a series of Analytical Patterns 
which he can simply and easily apply to all 
the plays which he reads and sees performed. 
He must be put in the way of teaching him- 
self. Of course, a reader can, by virtue of 
study and labor, work out these Analytical 
Patterns from the information contained in 
this book and we commend this to those who 
are ambitious to write plays. But it is regret- 
table that the reader need be put to the labor 
of adapting a book to his specia! needs when 
the author might have done it for him. Will 
not Mr. Hillebrand, or someone like him, 
spend his next sabbatical year in adapting his 
knowledge of technique to the special needs of 
writers experienced in other forms? It is a 
worthy object and will bring resounding fame 
to the man who first succeeds. Probably a 
teacher could do it in a quarter or a half the 
time which he spends in working up a good 
course of lectures. It would require not a little 
mental agony to bring himself to adopt the 
point of view of those who could profit most 
from such a book, but it would be worth all 
that it cost. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to condition of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


Evans-WINTER-HEBB, INc.,— 818 Hancock 
avenue, West, Detroit, Michigan, announce 
the publication, in January, of the Crest, a 
new monthly magazine for the owners of 
Cadillac automobiles, for which they are in 
the market for manuscripts or photographs 
of interest to Cadillac owners — quaint motor 
routes, points of historic interest that the auto- 
mobile has made accessible, and similar sub- 
jects of general interest to motorists, illus- 
trated by photographs wherever possible. 
News events in which a Cadillac car appears 
are also desirable. 


War Srtorres— 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, is in immediate need of good, interest- 
ing stories of the big war, and wants fast- 
moving, active yarns that are rough and real. 
Rough soldier humor is especially wanted. 


SAVE THE SURFACE MAGAzINE— 18 East 
Forty-first street, New York, is in the market 
for interior and exterior photographs of dwell- 
ings made before and after painting the room 
or the house. Snapshot pictures or pictures 
made with a small camera will be satisfactory 
if they show sharp, clear detail. The after- 


painting pictures should be taken from the 
same location that was used in taking the 
before-painting pictures. Pictures should be 
accompanied by brief descriptions of the work 
done, giving the old and new color schemes. 
Unless the story describes a very unusual 
paint job, the text should not exceed 500 
words. For acceptable material of this kind, 
the magazine will pay three dollars for photo- 
graphs, and up to three cents a word for 
text. The magazine is also interested in any 
unusual uses of paint or varnish, but advises 
writers to query the editor before submitting 
material. 


THE OPEN RoaD For Boys — 248 Boylston 


street, Boston, Mass., wants stories, of from 
2,000 to 3,000 words, dealing with sport, ad- 
venture, and school. 


Extra Money — 510 North Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill., wants fiction of the getting ahead 
type, and articles that are practical and true, 
telling how people make extra money, and 
stories of successful men and how they got 
their start by earning extra money. 


THE ArRGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY — 280 
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Broadway, New York, is in the market for 
short stories that are swift moving, with suf- 
ficient characterization and color to make 
them convincing. 


Our Younc PreopLe — Rock Island, Illinois, 
is in the market for sprightly, wholesome 
stories or short serials, preferably illustrated, 
with a special appeal to youth. The magazine 
also uses articles, with pictures, on nature, 
travel, or historic incidents, with an original 
slant, a personal touch, or a timely applica- 
tion. 


TRAVEL — 9 West Sixteenth street, New York, 
is in the market for travel articles that are 
informative and interpretative — not mere 
description. 


THE Outlook — 120 East Sixteenth street, 
New York, especially needs some articles of 
high excellence in style and authority on ques- 
tions of present import. 


THe Lariat Story MaGAzine — 461 Eighth 
avenue, New York, is ready to consider heavy, 
dramatic short stories, of from 5,000 to 7,000 
words. The magazine will not be in the mar- 
ket again for a serial until next summer. 


TRIPLE-X — Robbinsdale, Minn., wants ad- 
venture stories — sports, seas, or the north 
woods, seasonal sports stories, especially just 
now, tales of wintry sports — boxing, skiing, 
skating, etc. The editor is exceedingly anxious 
for a cow-country adventure serial, of about 
45,000 words. Short stories are always wel- 
come. 


YoutH — 917 Tracy avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri, wants some inspirational fiction, 
based upon the idea that good is the over- 
ruling principle of the universe, suitable for 
young people of high-school age. 


Ratitway LirE—Care Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Pittsburgh Railway, Rochester, N. Y., 
wants stories of railroad life or of railroad 
characters in every day life. 


THe Rice JourNaL — Orange, Texas, is 
anxious to receive manuscripts dealing with 
the domestic consumption of rice. 


Paris AND HoLttywoop— Robbinsdale, 
Minn., is now printing a rotogravure section, 
and wants up-to-the-minute features on stars 
and pictures. 


THE MopERN QuarTERLY— 318 North 
Exeter street, Baltimore, Maryland, which 
does not pay for manuscripts, would like some 
radical fiction and poems. 


Younc’s MAGAzINnE — 709 Sixth avenue, New 
York, is in the market for well-told “sex” 
stories and novelettes, told in the third per- 
son, and preferably in an American setting. 


HoME AND ScHooLt — Cherokee, Iowa, wants 
some accounts of the lives of successful men, 
and some clean and wholesome fiction relative 
to home life. 


THE YouNG CHURCHMAN — Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., needs 
some illustrated articles that are brief and 
bright, and full of interest to children. 


NorRTHWEST StToRIES — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, can use immediately a western 
novelette, of from 12,000 to 15,000 words. The 
magazine also wants a western novelette and 
a North Woods novelette, of about 25,000 
words each. 


THE TRAINED NURSE AND HosPITAL REVIEW 
— 468 Fourth avenue, New York, is in the 
market for illustrated articles on new nursing 
technique. 


THE QUEEN’s GARDENS — 419 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Penn., especially needs 
some general articles, accompanied by good, 
clear photographs, on nature, science, biog- 
raphy, and travel. 


THe Ave Marta—WNotre Dame, Indiana, 
wants some good short stories that are relig- 
ious in tone. 


True Conressions — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
says there is a dearth of the type of confes- 
sion stories that the editor most wants — 
stories with a strong but cleanly love plot, in 
a romantic setting —city girls’ stories, also 
the stories of girls’ adventures in romantic 
places of the earth — real stories with a quirk 
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at the end. The magazine wants two or three 
serials of this sort at once. 


Action Stories — 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, is in the market for some strong ac- 
tion stories with a western setting. 


Licut — Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, espe- 
cially needs articles about the lighting of 
famous or prominent structures, and interviews 
with prominent men who have real thoughts 
or influence on lighting. 


THE JEwisH Forum — 2,000 Broadway, New 
York, is in the market for short stories and 
poems of Jewish interest. 


Tue SAN Francisco Review — 244 Cali- 
fornia street, San Francisco, Calif., which, 
however, is able as yet to pay only a very 
low rate, would like some first-rate short 
stories. 


Q. S. T. — 1711 Park street, Hartford, Conn., 
which does not pay for manuscripts, would 
like some technical material on the behaviour 
of short waves in radio, or any material per- 
taining to short waves and amateur activity. 


Tue Scuorastic — Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., is in the market for articles, 
not moralistic or didactic in tone, helpful in 
the teaching of good English, of cultural ap- 


Prize Offers 


THE PENN PUBLISHING ComPpANy — 925 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia, Penn., announces 
prizes of $1,000, $500, $250, $100, and three 
of $50 each for original play manuscripts 
suitable for amateurs. The plays must be in 
three acts and may be comedies, melo-dramas, 
or serious plays. The costuming and stage 
setting should be simple, and the plots strong 
enough to hold the attention of an audience 
with only indifferent acting. All plays must 
be free from objectionable features of any 
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preciation, and of constructive knowledge on 
civic, social, and community problems. 


Tue AMERICAN Boy — Detroit, Michigan, 
has no especial manuscript needs at present, 
but the editors are always glad to see good 
short stories and good serials. 


Tue Orrent — 154 Nassau street, New York, 
which seldom pays for material, needs articles 
by authoritative writers on Oriental art, lit- 
erature, and culture. 


Tue DELINEATOR — Butterick Building, New 
York, is not in the market for unsolicited 
material, according to the fiction editor, Loren 
Palmer. The magazine is sending out a card 
reading: “Delineator is buying material only 
by pre-arrangement with authors and does not 
read unsolicited manuscripts.” 


La FoLLette’s MAGAzInE — Madison, Wis., 
is not in the market for any paid articles, 
most of its material being furnished by people 
close to the La Follette organization. 


THe Review — Broad and Pine streets, 
Philadelphia, Penn., is now using only matter 
prepared by its own staff. 


THE Harp is now published by Leslie Wal- 
lace, Larned, Kansas. The editor is May Wil- 
liams Ward, of Belpre, Kansas, to whom all 
manuscripts should be sent. The Harp is now 
paying nominally for manuscripts. 


and Awards 


kind. Manuscripts must be typewritten and 
submitted anonymously, and be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the author’s 
name and address and the title of the play. 
The contest will close March 1, and manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Prize Con- 
test Editor, care of Play Department. 


Tue Drama LEAGUE oF America, through 
the college and state centers of the Drama 
League and the Little Theatres, is conducting 
four national contests in play-writing: 
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Through the colleges, a one-act historical 
play, the theme to be an incident of Ameri- 
can history, real or imaginary; through the 
state center for Little Theatres, an experi- 
mental one-act play, unusual in conception 
and in treatment; through the national head- 
quarters of the Drama League, a non-secta- 
rian Biblical play of any length; through the 
state center, a full-length all-American play. 
Plays must be original and owned by the 
author, and must not previously have been 
produced or published professionally. The 
treatment may be in any manner — burlesque, 
farce, comedy, drama, melodrama, tragedy, 
or mystery. One-act plays should require from 
twenty to forty minutes to perform; full- 
length plays, from two to two-and-one-half 
hours. Plays should be typewritten on one 
side of the paper and be accompanied by an 
attached sealed envelope, containing the 
author’s name and address, and return post- 
age. Authors should send manuscripts to the 
college, state, or national hearquarters, as 
indicated. The contest will close May 1, 1927, 
and the awards will be (1) Guaranteed publi- 
cation on the following terms: Cash advance 
royalty of $500 for the all-American play, 
$250 for the Biblical and each of the one-act 
plays, fifty per cent. of the gross receipts from 
the sale of amateur rights, and ten per cent. 
of the gross receipts from the sale of books; 
(2) Guaranteed production, the terms to be 
those of the minimum basic agreement of the 
Dramatists’ Guild, fifty per cent. of the 
author’s share, including share in the pro- 
fessional, stock, picture, Chautauqua, radio, 
and foreign rights, the other fifty per cent. 
of the author’s share to be the property of 
Longmans, Green, & Company, together with 
the right to make all contracts for production 
and publication. Longmans, Green, & Com- 
pany also reserve the right to produce or pub- 
lish, on the same terms, any other play sub- 
mitted in the contest. The winning full-length 
play will be produced by Brock Pemberton, 
of New York; the Biblical play, by the Pil- 
grim Players, of Chicago; and the one-act 
plays by the American Academy of Dramatic 
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Arts, of New York. All the plays will be pub- 
lished by the Play Department of Longmans, 
Green, & Company. The contests have been 
organized by Nathaniel Edward Reeid, Play 
Department, Longmans, Green, & Company, 
55 Fifth avenue, New York, from whom 
further information may be obtained. To 
avoid unnecessary expense, the Drama 
League will correspond only with the college 
and state centers. 


THe Wor.pv’s Work — Garden City, N. Y., 
offers a prize of $1,000 for the best article, 
not exceeding 4,500 words, based upon the 
theories advanced by William T. Foster and 
Waddill Catchings in the series of economic 
articles which began in the September issue 
of the magazine and will continue through 
the February issue. Manuscripts must be in 
the hands of the editors by March 31, 1927. 


THE HARMON FOUNDATION AND THE SURVEY 
MaGazInE — 112 East Nineteenth street, 
New York, offer prizes of $250, $100, and 
$50 for “the best unpublished manuscripts 
dealing with some adventure, invention, or 
accomplishment in the field of public educa- 
tion.” The story may be about “the new 
education” in a public instead of an expensive 
private school, about workers’ education 
classes at a state university, about a new 
state educational plan, about the rejuvenation 
of the little crossroads schoolhouse, or about 
a fine piece of co-operation between a com- 
munity and its schools. There is no limitation 
as long as the story deals with public educa- 
tion. Manuscripts may contain from 1,000 to 
2,500 words, and must be typewritten, signed 
with a pen-name, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope having the pen-name on the outside, 
and containing the author’s name and address. 
The contest will close December 31, and 
manuscripts should be addressed to Jury, 
Harmon-Survey Award 3. 


THE PASADENA CENTER OF THE DRAMA 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA announces its Prize Play 
contest for 1926-1927, and will award a prize 
of $300 for the best full evening play, and a 
prize of $100 for the best one-act play sub- 





































































































































mitted by March 1, 1927. Full evening plays 
must cover at least two hours for reading 
time, and one-act plays must not exceed forty- 
five minutes. Plays will be judged by their 
artistic excellence and their dramatic and act- 
ing qualities. Manuscripts must be signed 
with a pen-name, and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the author’s name 
and address, as well as the title of the play, 
and full return postage must be enclosed. 
Manuscripts should be sent to Miss Louise 
West, 735 El Campo Drive, Box 592, Route 
3, Pasadena, Calif., from whom a full set of 
rules may be obtained. 


THe Atitantic Montuty—8 Arlington 
street, Boston, Mass., offers prizes of $100, 
$50, and $25 to college students in classes 
regularly enrolled on the Atlantic College list 
as using the Atlantic in courses during the 
1926-1927 term, for the best essays not ex- 
ceeding 2,000 words. The names of students 
and colleges must not appear on the essays, 
but must be sent on a separate sheet, with the 
instructor’s endorsement, attached to the 
manuscript. The contest will close March 31, 
1927. Similar prizes of $50, $25, and $10 are 
offered to high school students under the same 
conditions. 


Tue Scuorastic — Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., awards annual prizes to students 
of junior and senior high school grade for the 
best work in (1) Poetry —the Witter Byn- 
ner prize, given for the best poem or group 
of poems, the maximum number of lines that 
may be submitted being limited to 200; (2) 
Essays — the best familiar essays on any sub- 
ject, the maximum number of words being 
limited to 2,000; (3) Short Stories — limited 
to 3,000 words; (3) Drama — the best dram- 
atization of any short story into a one-act 
play suitable for production by secondary 
school students, the maximum number of words, 
exclusive of instructions and descriptions, be- 
ing limited to 3,000. Complete descriptions of 
costumes and settings, and accurate stage di- 
rections must be included, and the contestant 
must give on his manuscript the name of the 
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short story dramatized, its author, and the 
book or publication in which it appeared; 
(4) Art—the George Bellows Memorial 
prize for the pictorial expression which pre- 
sents the most original idea with the greatest 
technical skill. The prize picture will be re- 
produced in the Scholastic, either as a cover 
design or as a frontispiece. The contest is 
open to all students of junior or senior high 
school grade, and prizes of $100, $25, and 
$15 are offered in each class. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Contest Editor of 
the Scholastic, from whom further information 
may be obtained. The contest will close March 
20, 1927. 


THE TANAGER— Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa, 
offers a prize of $25 for the best poem sub- 
mitted by April 1, 1927. The poems may be 
of any type, excepting translations, but must 
not already have appeared in print. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE — 143 University ave- 
nue, Toronto, Canada, offers prizes of $500, 
$250, $150, and $100 for the best Canadian 
short stories written by Canadian authors. 
Manuscripts must be signed by a pen-name, 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the author’s name and address. The 
contest will close March 1, 1927. 


Poetry has awarded its annual prizes as fol- 
lows: The Helen Haire Levinson prize of 
$200, for a poem or a group of poems by a 
citizen of the United States, to Mark Turby- 
fill, for “A Marriage with Space,” published 
in the May issue of Poetry; the Guarantors’ 
prize of $100, for a poem or group of poems 
without distinction of nationality, to Agnes 
Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), for “New Poems,” in 
the December issue, and “Howard Shaw, 
Architect,” in the July issue; the Young 
Poet’s prize of $100, to Marie Luhrs, for her 
group of poems, “Patterns for Weavers,” in 
the November issue; and the John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, to Herbert S. Gor- 
man, for his group of poems, “Desultory 
Epistles,” in the July issue. The Helen Haire 
Levinson prize and the John Reed Memorial 
prize are offered again for next year. 
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THe PasaDENA TOURNAMENT OF RosEs AS- 
SOCIATION has awarded the prize of $500 for 
the best poem on roses to Mrs. Francesca T. 
Miller, of Chicago, for her poem, “When 
Roses Are in Bloom.” The poem will be set 
to music by Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond. There 
were 4264 poems submitted in the contest. 


THe STRATFORD MaGAzINE — 234 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass., has awarded its latest 
quarterly prize of $100 to Sadie Fuller Sea- 
grave, for her poem, “What We Have Re- 
ceived,” printed in the August issue of the 
magazine. The next award will be in Feb- 
ruary, 1927. 


Tue Brith SHoLom News announces the 
following awards in its recent Samuel Morris 
Memorial Poetry contest: First prize ($50) 
to A. B. Magill, for his poem, “Jew”; second 
prize ($30) to Mrs. Miriam H. Krarup, for 
her poem, “I’ll Weave a Web of Laughter”; 
third prize ($20) to Mollie Eisenstadt, for 
her poem, “Yom Kippur.” Jean M. Batchelor, 
A. B. Magill, and Louis I. Newman reecived 
honorable mention. 


Tue Poetry Society oF SOUTH CAROLINA — 
62 Broad street, Charleston, S. C., has 
awarded the Blindman prize for 1925-1926 
to Ruth Manning Saunders, for her poem, 
“The City.” The Society announces that the 
Blindman prize of $250 is discontinued with 
this award. The donor of the prize, W. Van 
R. Whitall, considers that the object for 
which the prize has been offered for the past 
five years — stimulation of the art of poetry 
and recognition of exceptional work by 
poets in America and England — has been 
achieved. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the. American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
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good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, 
on forms that may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 

Prize of $7,500 offered by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Forum for the best American 
biographical novel, contest closing March 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by College Humor and the 
First National Pictures, Inc., for the first American 
serial and world motion-picture rights for the story 
or novel best adapted for production, competition 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the John Day Company, 
Inc., for the two most interesting novels best adapted 
to serial and book publication, one by a man and 
one by a woman, competition closing July 1, 1927. 
Particulars in September Writer, or from the John 
Day Company, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions, for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing January 1, 
1927. Open to any writer who has not had more 
than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Harper & Bros. for the 
best novel by a citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1919, contest 
closing February 1, 1927. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $10,000 offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
for the most interesting novel submitted before 
February 15, 1927. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by Liitle, Brown, & Co., 
for the best book for boys and girls of ten years 
old or more, manuscript to contain at least 40,000 
words, contest closing March 1, 1927. Particulars in 
June WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the 
economic field submitted by June 1, 1927. Particu- 
lars in October Writer. 








Prizes amounting to $1,500 for essays on eco- 
nomics on the subject, “Saving and Spending as 
Factors in Prosperity,” offered by Alvin T. Simonds, 
of Fitchburg, contest closing December 31. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $5,000 for the best adverse criticism of the 
book, “Profits,” offered by the Pollak Foundation of 
Economic Research, Newton, Mass., competition 
closing January 1, 1927. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Commonweal for the 
best outline sketch of Maryland, competition closing 
February 1, 1927. Particulars in August WRITER. 

Prizes of $10 each for the best sonnet and the best 
short story, and a prize of $5 for the next best short 
story published in the Oracle during the next ten 
months. Particulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario 
for a historical pageant depicting the history of 
Hot Springs. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the American Rifleman for 
the best hunting or shooting story received during 
the year. 

Prizes of $200, $100, and $50, offered by Charles 
H. Behre, on behalf of the Petit Theatre de Vieux 
Carre, of New Orleans, for the best one-act plays 
submitted by American writers, contest closing De- 
cember 31. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the Century Theatre 
Club for the best play of three or more acts by an 
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American author, contest closing January 1, 1927. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by the Club 
Corner of Scribner’s Magazine, open to clubs and 
members of clubs affiliated with the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, for the best lists of 
books, music, and art to furnish a hypothetical 
American country home, contest closing February 1, 
1927. Particulars in November WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by C. C. Birchard through 
the Chautauqua Institution for a choral work —a 
religious cantata—contest closing April 1, 1927. 
Particulars in November WRITER. 

Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry prize of $150 
for the best poems printed in Palms during 1927, 
open to undergraduates in any American university 
or college. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $3,000, and $2,000 for chamber 
music offered by the Philadelphia Musical Fund 
Society, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
March WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of 
$50; Society’s prize of $25; Harmon prize of $25; 
Skylark prize of $10; and the Ellen M. Carroll prize 
of $15 —all offered annually. Particulars from the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, 
Charleston, S. C., or in July Writer. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. 


A NOVICE TAKES EXCEPTIONS 


Editor, the Forum: 

How easy it is for the “arrived” to take the begin- 
ner and the would be literary aspirant by the nape 
of the neck (figuratively) and set him down hard 
with a “there! Stay put!” air. How easy it is for 
those like Ben Ames Williams to forget the struggles, 
the despondency, the sickening moments of dis- 
couragements — yes, years of them! — before they 
reached the high plane from which they can look 
down with so little of help and sympathy and un- 
derstanding! It would seem that many of the ar- 
rived would say to all the new aspirants, “Stay 
out! The field is overcrowded! The literary world 
does n’t need you!” But there is one thing the Ben 
Ames Williamses don’t reckon with — and that is the 
spirit of the under-dog that won’t be crushed under 
foot. The very same spirit that put Mr. Ben Ames 
Williams where he is today. 

It was Mr. Williams’ article in THe Writer for 
August that gave me the impetus that I have waited 
for for a long time to put into words some of my 
thoughts in regard to many things. Things concerning 
learning to write, “courses,” authors’ agents, and so 
on. In fact I did say it some years ago in a pub- 
lished letter that was written to the editor of “The 
Author’s League Bulletin.” Mr. Burges Johnson was 
the editor then and he answered in a published 
letter, and also a personal letter to me, very much in 
the same tone that Ben Ames Williams writes in 
his article “The Function of The Agent.” 

But Mrs. Karl Wilson Baker, president of the 
Poetry Society of Texas, author of several books, 
saw the letter in the Bulletin — and I wish all you 
supercilious “arrived” could have read her reply. 

My own letter had to do with the question of 
short story courses. I had asked Mr. Johnson what 
his opinion was concerning them. His answer re- 
minded me most emphatically of Ben Ames Williams 
remark: “No one can be taught anything of value; 
he must learn it for himself.” What utter, utter 
poppycock! (excuse me, Mr. Williams.) If that be so, 
why send a child to school? They could go out 
into the world and learn things for themselves, but 
Mr. Williams knows, and I know, that the person 
who has to educate himself without having had the 
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school training has an herculean task on his hands. 
Not impossible of accomplishment, I admit, but a 
whole lot harder than there is any justification for 
— if he could have had the previous training. 

Of course, WE do the learning, that’s true. But 
how can we learn if we do not have some one who 
is both capable and experienced to point out our 
errors ? 

True, if we have read, and have a fairly good 
command of English, and an overwhelming desire 
to write, we will be able to put our thought on 
paper. It might even make rather interesting reading. 
But we might be aiming to write a short story, and 
not having had the limitations of the short story 
pointed out by some one who knew, we would be 
quite likely to have a hybrid: Neither a short story, 
a novel, a novelette, nor yet a tale. And where 
would you find an editor to buy the hybrid? Of 
course we novices may be mistaken if it seems to 
us that it is typical of a class who would just as 
soon the novices’ work never did see the printed 
page. Less competition, etc. 

Of course, though, that is only a novice’s warped 
way of interpreting it. 

Four things are necessary, Mr. Williams says, in 
order to learn to write fiction: “See, read, think, 
and write.” Those things are presupposed, but (ex- 
cuse me) they do not enable one to write salable 
fiction. Of course people have written, and sold, 
without having taken courses, or had an “Agent” 
tell them what was wrong with their stories. But 
that does not alter the fact that they might have 
arrived much sooner if they could have had intelli- 
gent instruction. For instance, the Gallishaw analysis 
of current stories now running in THe Writer have 
been of untold value to me. While I have not sold 
a story on the strength of them, I know they have 
helped me, and I know personally of others they 
are also helping, and I predict that there are two, 
at least, who will be selling stories within a year 
on the strength of them. 

While Mr. Williams’ article dealt primarily with 
“The Agent for the Unarrived” there was so much 
in the article that had to do with “teaching” the 
short story or telling why the story did not sell, 































































































































































all purporting to the effect that the short story 
could not be taught; and the agent could not tell 
you one thing of value as to why it did not sell. 
Now would it not stand to reason that the agent, 
handling stories all the time, would be able to see 
at a glance at least some of the reasons why a 
story would n’t sell? . . . In close touch, as he of 
necessity is, with editors, would it not be reasonable 
to suppose that he must have acquired a quick 
understanding of story requirements? And would n’t 
it be reasonable to suppose that he could express 
these reactions briefly — very briefly — fur the read- 
ing fee asked! Which is all the novice would expect. 
Of course the novice does not expect a course in 
literary criticism for a reading fee of a dollar or so. 
There are other places, where even a novice looks 
for that help. 

As to the short story being taught, one has only 
to refer to Blanche Colton Williams’ course at 
Columbia university to know that it is being taught; 
and the stories written for class being sold. If one 
doubts it let them read her “Thrice Told Tales,” all 
stories written for her class—and publishéd—a 
number of them republished — in leading magazines. 

As for the agent and the new writer, I am not so 
conversant with that phase —I have only drawn 
deductions —though I must say I do not agree 
with what Mr. Williams has to say about it. The 
same reason that he gives for the agent handling 
the “arrived” authors’ work holds good for the un- 
arrived: “By virtue of his wider knowledge of the 
market he is able to sell more quickly than the 
author could have sold,” applies to the beginner 
quite as much—one would say more —than it 
does to the arrived, who has studied markets, is 
familiar with markets, and knows markets. 


GETTING A RISE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Habitual writers in magazines and newspapers — 
by “habitual” I mean those who conduct depart- 
ments or “colyums” and so on — gnaw the bone of 
grief right along because readers are not responsive. 
The “come-back” from the clientéle is not early 
and often enough to assure the writer that he is 
read. Furthermore, a job often hangs on ocular 
evidence, in the shape of a brisk morning mail, that 
he is read. Appeals to the public do not bear 
fruit in correspondence as they should. 

Here is a way out —old but ever-new. 

Make a deliberate error of fact. 

In one of the oldest, most popular house organs, 
the phrase, “Christopher Columbus, who shot the 
apple off his son’s head,” was introduced with malice 
aforethought to stir up the animals. It brought in 
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Why do I speak so authoritatively of the short 
story being taught? Because I have taken a corre- 
spondence course, and got far more than my money’s 
worth out of it, besides selling a story that brought 
twice the cost of the course. By-the-way it was an 
“advanced story course” and I did not learn much 
about technique, so on top of that I took an even- 
ing high school course, and know that I learned the 
short story technique, and know, too, that it is 
bound to be of value. On top of these I am 
seriously thinking of taking another course, still of 
an advanced nature. And I’m not at all afraid I 
will regret it. Besides the technical learning that 
one acquires there is the contact with those who 
are capable and in the current that you want to 
connect with, which is of as much, or more, value 
than the course itself. Besides you have the criti- 
cisms, which, say what you will, are of greatest 
value in your work. 

I belong to a club of three (an outgrowth of 
THe Wrrrer) and the reactions, suggestions, and 
criticisms we give to one another, are of priceless 
value. And while we may never startle the world I 
predict that a day will come when every one of us 
will be known. When that day comes I hope I may 
meet Mr. Williams face to face. 

Writers, of all people, should keep the human 
touch, but — well, do they? 

I am in close touch with a literary friend who 
has never won fame or success but who knows 
literature, and history, and people, and he hammers 
it into me each time we meet — keep in close touch 
and sympathy with the common herd — the fellow 
lower down: “It is the intellectual monstrosities that 
causes nations to decay.” Beatrice Brace. 

Hollywood, California. 


FROM THE PUBLIC 


a thick sheaf of merry corrections that no previous 
fervent prayers ever had produced. 

F. P. A., in his Conning Tower colyum in the 
New York Morning World, was depressed by lack 
of response, but, “just as we were about to End It 
All, we ignorantly placed Innsbruck in Switzerland. 
At the moment of sneaking to press, 279,938 persons 
have informed us the Innsbruck is in Austria . 
we are tremendously heartened.” 

An advertisement of a utility company in Georgia 
mentioned five mills as the minimum tax rate in 
that State. It should of course have been maximum. 
Previous advertisements had given little indication 
of being widely read; no response. But the whole 
countryside rose at the error and convinced the 
utility company that its publicity was not blushing 
unseen. 
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In some publications, where satire is not at home, 
any little jokelet such as, “shortly after Longfellow 
wrote Hamlet,” will bring in van-loads of these 
left-handed testimonials to popularity. 


So, human nature being what it is, I recommend 
the not-too-apparently-wilful error as one way to 
provoke reader-response when honest methods fail. 

New York O. A. Owen. 


WANTED: PATRONS OF LITERATURE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Conditions have improved since the days of Chat- 
terton, and the Grub Street which it seems Doctor 
Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith knew so well. The 
writer today has a chance to achieve an income 
which may compare well with that of some purely 
commercial pursuits; — and yet the old problem re- 
mains. How is Genius, born to penury, or little 
better, to keep body and soul together while seeking 
to gain recognition? 

The answers to this problem may be as various 
as the individuals to whom it has been presented, 
and who may have worked it out. But we might 
find a better answer by considering the sister arts 
of painting and music. A promising and indubitably 
talented devotee may find wealthy patrons to pay 
the bills for the upward years of struggle, to relieve 
the pressure of want, to obviate the necessity of un- 
congenial labor. Genius starving in a garret may 
arouse our admiration, — but the final outcome is 
by no means certain. Wherefore the patronage of 
the wealthy may be accepted without loss of self- 
respect. 

But here, let us say, is an ambitious author, en- 
tirely unfitted for office or factory, and who wishes 
from the bottom of his soul that he might have a 
year or two wherein he might be free to complete 
the opus which he is burning to write — and which 
might bring him sufficient return to enable him to 
stand on his own feet forever after. But grim neces- 
sity keeps his nose to the grindstone. He may spend 
the greater part of each working day in an un- 











congenial office; or he may turn out pot-boilers to 
keep body and soul together. 

Why can’t some scheme— on a grand scale — be 
worked out to give promising authors a chance to 
write something worth while, free from financial 
worry? 

As an indication of what might be accomplished, 
consider the published item to the effect that Mrs. 
Spencer Trask’s beautiful summer home in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, with its magnificent gardens — 
its 550 acres — was literally in the hands of creative 
workers in art and literature this past summer, where 
there was opportunity to work out artistic inclina- 
tions without any expense to themselves as “guests” 
of the generous lady. 

It is so easy to provide such opportunity in this 
and similar ways — for those who are really worthy 
and sincerely ambitious —to achieve both freedom 
from economic pressure and genuine success. 

You wish you could find time to finish that novel 
of yours, don’t you? But only in fits and starts do 
you get a chance to work on it. It isn’t because 
you’re lazy — but simply because you have to LIVE! 
— and perhaps others, as well, are dependent on you. 

Indeed, a scheme might well be worked out 
whereby the recipients of such patronage would — 
once they had achieved financial independence them- 
selves — contribute to a general “fund.” But the 
subject is capable of such expansion that one cannot 
hope to treat it adequately in a brief letter. And the 
need is crying — the possibilities unlimited ! 

Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 
Los Angeles 



































THe ScrENCE OF PLaywritINnc. By M. L. 
Malevinsky. New York: Brentano's. 
1926. 


Being fortunate in the friendship of several 
famous authors, I have often dropped in on 
them at informal moments when they were 
not posing for their press agent. Sometimes I 
have even caught these far-heralded gentle- 
men actually writing the advertisements which 
subsequently were to appear on the outside 
paper covers of their books, — advertisements 
somewhat too lavish in their praise. But at 
last a book has been handed to me whose 
blurb, whether written by the author or not, 
does no more than justice to the text. This 
volume is the work of Mr. M. L. Malevinsky, 
the celebrated theatrical attorney. On the 
jacket these words appear: “Every student of 
the drama, every lawyer, and every writer, 
will find in reading ‘The Science of Play- 
writing’ a fund of information and enlighten- 
ment.” These words are absolutely true. 

Being myself merely a dramatist, I cannot 
presume to offer an authentic opinion as to 
the value of this book for lawyers, but, if a 
layman’s suggestion is worth anything, I be- 
lieve no lawyer handling theatrical cases can 
afford to neglect this work. Certainly no play- 
wright can. 

I believe I have read all the books in Eng- 
lish on this subject of dramatic technique and 
also the outstanding works in other languages, 
but I do not recall that any of these previous 
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studies afforded me much practical assistance 
in my own writing of plays. “The Science of 
Playwriting,” however, abounds in valuable 
suggestions. 

Mr. Malevinsky really offers the best analy- 
sis yet of the fundamental elements of a good 
play. Especially useful are his discussion of 
the basic emotion motivating the play, of how 
to discover and test the initial situation, of 
how to recognize the true protagonist or hero 
among a group of possible characters, and of 
how to determine what characters will be most 
advantageous as supporters and opponents of 
this protagonist. Mr. Malevinsky’s method of 
developing a plot, his remarks on the struc- 
ture of scenes, and his comment on dialogue, 
are all suggestive. Indeed, his ideas, the first 
time I read his book, so impressed me, that I 
immediately tested them by sitting down 
without a thought in my head for a play, and, 
on the basis of his suggestions, constructing 
the scenario for a good three act drama in 
the short period of two hours. 

“The Science of Playwriting,” of course, is 
not pure gold. Some of it I consider to be 
nonsense, such, for example, as Mr. Malevin- 
sky’s complete formula for a play. As Mr. 
Owen Davis suggests in his introduction to 
the book, Mr. Malevinsky appears to forget 
such important items as inspiration, passion, 
wit. Without these, without a natural apti- 
tude for writing, all the technique is just so 
much junk. Technique is important, indis- 





























pensable, but it is not the whole story. I also 
think Mr. Malevinsky’s own arbitrary defini- 
tions are irritating and confusing. His legal 
style likewise annoys me. 

But in spite of certain limitations, “The 
Science of Playwriting” is a book that every 
dramatist must read. If he is wise, every 
dramatist, either potential or experienced, 
will buy the volume, for what at the first read- 
ing seems obscure or contradictory, generally 
becomes clear and pertinent on a second or 
third reading. Though this book is intended 
primarily for those engaged in writing drama, 
I think anybody interested in fiction writing 
could profit by it, and I am sure it would 
help critics to a clearer conception of what 
to look for in novels, short stories, and plays. 

Corning White. 


His Lire AND LetTERs. W. S. Gilbert. By 
Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey. 269 pages. 
Cloth. New York. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1926. 


We read here, well-told, the life story of 
Gilbert, of Gilbert and Sullivan, divine oracle 
of topsy-turvydom, who, some believe, has 
influenced the stage more than any since 
Shakspere. Certainly, modern musical comedy 
is the descendant of the work of these two 
men, although it appears that somewhere in 
the line of geniture the laws of eugenics have 
not been strictly obeyed. Yet, here at least is 
an ideal for playwrights and an eternal ans- 
wer to the snivelling protests of those who 
claim that the purse of the theatre-going pub- 
lic opens only to those who have nastiness to 
sell at the box office. 

Oddly enough, Gilbert himself better sums 
up his place in his art than many another who 
has tried, when he speaks at a banquet ten- 
dered him by the O. P. Club: “When Sullivan 
and I began to collaborate, English comic 
opera had practically ceased to exist. Such 
musical entertainments as held the stage were 





adaptations of the plots of the operas of 
Offenbach, Audran, and Lecoq. The plots had 
generally been ‘bowdlerized’ out of intelligi- 
bility, and when they had not been subjected 
to this treatment they were frankly improper, 
whereas the ladies’ dresses suggested that the 
management had gone on the principle of doing 
a little and doing it well. Sullivan and I set out 
with the determination to prove that these 
elements were not essential to the success of 
humorous opera. We resolved that our plots, 
however ridiculous, should be coherent, that 
our dialogue should be void of offence; that, 
on artistic principles, no man should play a 
woman’s part and no woman a man’s. Finally, 
we agreed that no lady of the company should 
be required to wear a dress that she could 
not wear with absolute propriety at a private 
fancy ball. I believe I may say that we proved 
our case.” 

If Gilbert were alive today he might carry 
his case one step further; he might prove 
that a musical comedy in which the “ladies 
of the company” dressed with even more 
propriety than the ladies at a modern society 
function could also succeed. His genius had 
been capable even of that. 

The book is full of letters revealing a fas- 
cinating personality, and of lyrics from his 
operas and selections from the “Bab Ballads” 
revealing a master of merry and piquant ver- 
sification. It deserves to be brought to the 
attention of anyone whose talents may pos- 
sibly lead him in the paths that Gilbert once 
trod, for the stage today is in sore need of 
more of his rare stamp. Now that the Ameri- 
can girl has been successfully glorified, it ap- 
pears that the same experiment might well 
be tried on the vehicle of her glorification. We 
commend this book strongly to writers, not 
merely as a fascinating biography, but as a 
possible influence in the possibly forthcoming 
glorification of the American stage. 































































































































W. Orson Tewson has resigned as editor of the 
Literary Review of the New York Evening Post, 
and has been succeeded by Harry Esty Dounce, who 
will establish a classified book review department, 
wherein the different classes of books will be re- 
viewed by specialists. 


At the annual meeting of the Authors’ Guild of 
the Authors’ League of America, held in New York, 
October 21, Inez Haynes Irwin was elected presi- 
dent; Henry Sydnor Harrison, Juliet Wilbur Tomp- 
kins, and Ray Stannard Baker, vice-presidents; Le- 
roy Scott, secretary; and Maravene Thompson, 
treasurer. 


George Bernard Shaw has been awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature for 1925. 


Mrs. Ada Melville Shaw has retired from the edi- 
torship of the Farmer’s Wife. 


The classmates of Ralph D. Paine at Yale have 
raised a fund which will be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a Ralph D. Paine memorial prize at Yale, 
to be awarded annually for literary excellence. 


A corporation with a capital of £3,000,000 has 
taken over practically the whole of London’s il- 
lustrated press, including the Illustrated London 
News, the Graphic, the Bystander, the Tatler, the 
Sketch, and the Sphere. 


The sale by auction for charity of Sir James M. 
Barrie’s play, “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” 
reveals the fact that the author has lost the use 
of his right hand. The manuscript was sent as “the 
last written with my right hand,” and a letter, 
which is to accompany the manuscript, says: “My 
right hand (probably frightened at the sight of my 
caligraphy) gave out, and I have ever since had to 
write with my left to the joy of all my correspon- 
dents. In one way, I write better now that I write 
worse.” The manuscript sold for $1,025. 


“Edwin Arlington Robinson,” by Ben Ray Red- 
man (Robert M. McBride & Co.), is a new volume 
in the Modern American Writers series. 


“Amy Lowell,” by Clement Wood, is published 
by Harold Vinal. 


“Edgar Allan Poe, the Man,” by Mary E. Phillips 
(The John C. Winston Company) contains much 
hitherto unprinted material. 


“A Victorian American: Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow,” by Herbert S. Gorman (George H. Doran 
Company), gives a record of the poet’s life, with a 
critical study of his literary work. 


News and Notes 
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“A Study of Swinburne,” by T. Earle Wolby, is 
published by the George H. Doran Company. 


“Victor Hugo: The Man and the Poet,” by Profes- 
sor William G. Giese, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is published by Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial 
Press. 


“The Life of William Blake,” by Osbert Burdett, 
is a new volume in the new series of English Men 
of Letters, published by the Macmillan Company. 


“Gauthier and the Romantics,” by John Garber 
Palache, is published by the Viking Press. 


“W. N. P. Barbellion,” by Richmond H. Hellyar, 
is published by the George H. Doran Company. 


“Rambles with Anatole France,” by Sandor 
Kémeri (Mme. Georges Béléni) ; translated from the 
Hungarian by Emil Lengyel, is published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


“The Young Voltaire,” by Cleveland B. Chase, is 
published by Longmans, Green, & Co. 


“My Life and Times,” by Jerome K. Jerome 
(Harper & Brothers), is an informal autobiography. 


“Allegra: The Story of Byron and Miss Clair- 
mont,” by Armistead Churchill Gordon (Minton, 
Balch, & Co.), is chiefly a biography of Byron. 


“My Own Story,” by Fremont Older (The Mac- 
millan Company), consists of a series of reminis- 
cences by the editor of the San Francisco Call. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. publish “On Writing and 
Writers,” a posthumous book by Sir Watler Raleigh, 
edited by his successor at the University of Oxford, 
Professor George Gordon. 


“Studying the Short Story,” by Blanche Colton 
Williams, is published by Doubleday, Page, & Co. 


“On Writing History,” by Sir John Fortesque, 
librarian at Windsor Castle, is published by Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 


“Judgment of Literature,” by Professor T. G. 
Tucker, of the Melbourne University Press, is pub- 
lished in this country by the Macmillan Company. 
The author says: “To employ the simple, literal 
word without becoming flat and commonplace, the 
figurative word without becoming far-fetched or 
fantastic, the forcible word without exaggeration or 
overheat, the choice word without becoming finical; 
to be terse without obscurity, to be, indeed, the 
more clear for being terse —this is no easy task.” 























“A Literary Man’s London,” by Charles G. Harper 
(J. B. Lippincott Company), sketches the streets and 
buildings of London from the angle of the men who 
have lived there and written about them. 


“Transition: Essays on Contemporary Literature,” 
by Edwin Muir (The Viking Press), discusses the 
work of such writers as James Joyce, D. H. Law- 
rence, Aldous Huxley, Lytton Strachey, and Robert 
Graves. 


“Creative Prose Writing,” by Bernard L. Jefferson 
and Harry Houston Peckham (Doubleday, Page, & 
Co.), gives quotations and exercises relating to the 
arts of description, the short story, the essay, and 
other forms of expression. 


“Contemporary American Criticism,” selected and 
arranged by James Cloyd Bowman (Henry Holt & 
Co.), contains examples of literary theories and 
ideals from James Russell Lowell, Walt Whitman, 
J. E. Spingarn, Amy Lowell, George Edward Wood- 
berry, and other present day writers. 


Anita Loos has asked the Supreme Court to issue 
an injunction restraining the sale of “Do Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes— They Do Not,” by Colin Camp- 
bell, claiming that the book is injurious to her book, 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” 


“American Literature,” edited by Robert Shafer, 
associate professor of literature in the University of 
Cincinnati (Doubleday, Page, & Co.), is an anthology 
of American prose and verse from the earliest time 
to the present day. 


“Some Dickens Women,” by Edwin Charles (The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company), gives sketches of 
twelve women from Dickens’ novels, with a brief 
account of the novel in which each appears, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, and the part 
played in it by this character. 
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“History’s Most Famous Words,” by Mrs. Chet- 
wood Smith, is published by Lothrop, Lee, & 
Shepard. 


“Murder in Fact and Fiction,” by Canon J. A. R. 
Brookes, is published by Brentano’s. 


The George H. Doran Company have published a 
pamphlet about Frank Swinnerton, giving critical 
appreciations by Arnold Bennett and others. 


Mrs. Pearl Hinshaw won the first prize of two 
tickets to go around the world, in the “Greater 
Movie Season” essay contest; Mrs. E. L. Saunders, 
the second prize of a trip for two to the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition; and Philip N. Landa, the third 
prize of annual passes for two to all Public, Uni- 
versal, and Warner Brothers’ theatres. There were 
750,000 essays submitted in the contest, and twenty- 
five minor prizes were also awarded. 


“The Country Newspaper: A Study of Socializa- 
tion and Newspaper Content,” by Malcolm Mac- 
donald Willey, is published by the University of 
North Carolina Press. 


The Adelphi Company and Greenburg Publishers, 


Inc., have combined under the name Greenburg 
Publishers, 112 East Nineteenth street, New York. 


Duffield & Company have removed to 200 Madison 
avenue, New York. 


The publishing business of Harold Vinal has been 
removed to 562 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Ives Washburn, Publisher, 119 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, is a new publishing firm. 
Rev. Dr. Edwin Abbott, who wrote that admirable 


handbook, “How to Write Clearly,” died in London 
October 13, aged eighty-seven. 


Cleveland Moffett died in Paris, France, October 
14, aged sixty-three. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. Frederick Palmer. Scrib- 
ner’s for November. 


THe Detective Nover. Willard Huntington 
Wright. Scribner’s for November. 


SpeecH, COMMON AND PREFERRED. Word Manu- 
facture in the United States. Thomas L. Masson. 
Century for November. 


THe AMERICAN Press. A Summary of the Changes 
in a Quarter Century. Charles Merz. Century for 
November. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL PLENTY. John Erskine. Century 
for November. 


ConcENIAL Concorp. An Emersonian Episode. Van 
Wyck Brooks. Harper’s Magazine for November. 

CuLTuRE AND BarBARISM. Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Harper’s Magazine for November 

E.ten Guiascow: CITIzEN OF THE WorLD. Doro- 
thea Lawrance Mann. Bookman for November. 


On PARTING WITH A Favorite CHARACTER. Hugh 
Walpole. Bookman for November. 








Tue Dramatic CarEERS OF Por’s Parents. Eola 
Willis. Bookman for November. 


LonGFELLOW’s GoLpEN Years. Herbert S. Gorman. 
Bookman for November. 


Tue SomerseT MavucHam or “THE CASUARINA 
Tree.” Grant Overton. Bookman for November. 


Mr. Wetts Makes a Great EXPERIMENT. Floyd 
Dell. Bookman for November. 


Horace WaApore ANTICIPATES Victor Huvuco. 
Horatio E. Smith. Modern Language Notes for 
November. 


BLAKE AND Browninc. Raymond D. Havens. 
Modern Language Notes for November. 


Tureves OF TIME. 
Monthly for November. 


Tate or Two Manuscripts. Joseph Kaye. Theatre 
Magazine for November. 


Agnes Repplier. Atlantic 


Tue Gusost Story. Edwin W. 


Bowen, Ph.D. 


Methodist Quarterly Review for October. 








“Weiler ' 


Burns anpD His First Brocrapuer. Dr. James 
Main Dixon. Methodist Quarterly Review for 
October. 


AntmaL COMPARISONS IN INDIANA. Richmond P. 
Bond. American Speech for October. 


Tue Arrractive Noun Becomes CANCEROUS. 
Steven T. Byington. American Speech for October. 


Joun Mason Park AND AMERICAN Lancuace. El- 
rick B. Davis. American Speech for October. 


NEWSPAPER ENGLIsH. Francis F. Beirne. American 
Speech for October. 


Ambrose Brerce aS He Reatty Was. Adolph de 
Castro. American Parade for October. 


Buiss CarMAN. R. H. Hathaway. Canadian Book- 
man for October. 


Tue HunpreptH ANNIVERSARY OF THE YourTnH’s 
Companion. One Century of Joyful Service to 
Youth. Illustrated. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Youth’s 
Companion for November 4, 





EDITOR'S SCRAP BOOK 


By WitiiaM D. KENNEDY 


RTHUR T. QUILLER-COUCH’S chap- 
ter “On Jargon” from his instructive 
book “On the Art of Writing” is the short bit 
which Ivy Lee believes to be the most helpful 
to the young writers of his staff as noted in 
the November issue of THE Writer. His 
choice would probably be ratified by the ma- 
jority of magazine editors, since most of the 
manuscripts which fail of publication because 
of stylistic weaknesses are at fault in the 
over-use of hackneyed words. We are indebted 
to Putnam’s for permission to bring this essay 
to our readers. 


Here are the words selected by Thoreau 
and Emerson in the selections from their essays 
printed on a foregoing page. Compare them 


with those you have underlined, then try to 
determine in which cases their selections were 
determined by demand for (1) the word of 
precise meaning, (2) the unusual word, (3) 
avoidance of repetition of similar words too 
near in the context, or, (4) sound and rhythm. 


On StyLe — Henry David Thoreau 


(1) satisfied 
(2) azure 

(3) conclusively 
(4) excellence 
(5) tread 

(6) underwood 
(7) distinguished 
(8) greener 

(9) warrant 
(10) eked 

(11) blooming 
(12) rooted 

(13) come short 
(14) exuberance 
(15) probation 





(16) standard 
(17) done 
(18) design 
(19) sincerity 


LANGUAGE — Ralph Waldo Emerson 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


corruption 
sovereignty 
interpreter 
perverted 
fraud 
clothe 
namely 
pierce 

(9) commanding 
(10) exalted 
(11) contemporaneous 
(12) allegories 
(13) blending 
(14) proper 


George Jean Nathan comes forward, tongue- 
in-cheek, to rival Mr. Molevinski in an 
attempt to reduce playwriting to an exact 
science. In the current issue of The American 
Mercury, he attributes the recent revival of 
the Lew Dockstader influence on the drama 
to the increasing use of the wise-crack in 
dialogue. He classifies the wise-crack under 
six headings: 

1. “What do you think you are? A —— ?” 

The attempt to extract laughter from this 
form takes the shape of exaggerated and ridic- 
ulous disparities. Thus does Mr. Perlmutter 
inquire ironically of Mr. Potash: “What do 
you think you are — a Valentino?”’, and thus, 
changing the form but slightly, does a host in- 
quire sarcastically of a too ravenous eater: 
“What do you think this is— Reuben’s?” 
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| What's in a Gift? 


Far more than the utility of 
the gift itself if it expresses 
your interest in the career of 
your friend. 

A year’s subscripton to THE 
WRITER or a copy of THE FREE 
LANCE WRITER’S HANDBOOK, 
useful in themselves, gather 
added value as an appropriate 
expression of your interest in 
and encouragement to your 


friend or relative who is inter- 
ested in writing. 


THE WRITER $3.00 a year 


THE FREE-LANCE 
WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
$5.00 


WRITER PUBLISHING CO. 


Harvard Square Cambridge, Mass. 























To represent the Writer 


is to represent America’s leading 
magazine for successful authors. En- 
dorsed by leading writers, educators, 
and publishers, it is welcomed not 
only by everyone who writes for pub- 
lication, but by many general readers 
who have an intellectual curiosity in 
all things literary. 

We have an attractive offer for any- 
one who desires to represent us. 
Write for full details to 


Subscription Manager 


THE WRITER 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 























2. “That is n’t a—— ; that’s a——.” 

The attempt to make the trade roll over 
with mirth in the instance of this one lies in 
the confection of impossible vaudeville anto- 
nyms. Thus, animadverting on avoirdupois, 
one character: “That is n’t a stomach; that’s 
Mount Logan.” And thus, objecting to the 
size of a tipple, another: “That is n’t a drink; 
that’s a tear.” 

3. “If that’s a , you're a - 

Here the bait consists in hyperbolic con- 
tradictions. One character insists that what 
he is holding in his hand is a diamond. Where- 
upon, his vis-d-vis: “If that’s a diamond, 
you're a grand piano.” This is changed at 
times to the personality form, as: “If you’re 
a detective, I’m the Pope.” 

4. “If I hada like that, I'd ——.” 
*This is the comic detraction form. “If I 
had a face like that,” remarks a character, 
“T’d sue myself for damages.” Or, “If I had 
a mind like that, I’d live in a sewer.” 

5. “He’s so , he’s ad 

No. 5 takes the shape of exaggerated dis- 
paragement. Alluding to B, A observes: “He’s 
so mean, he’d steal his own pants.” Or: “He’s 
so stingy, he makes his wife use old matches 
for toothpicks.” 

6. “If—was , I'd be py 

The humor here proceeds from a character’s 
chronic bad luck and his commentary upon 
it, as “If it was raining money, I’d be wear- 
ing a mackintosh and galoshes,” or “If dia- 
monds was sauerkraut, my parents ’d turn 
out to be French.” 

A playwright tells me that some of his fel- 
low workers have failed to note a _ recent 
change in the technique of the play. Previously 
it hasn’t been thought necessary or wise to 
precipitate the situation before page twenty- 
five of the manuscript. Now the real action 
must start sooner — probably about page ten. 
Explanatory matter must be reserved and 
worked in later in the progress of the action 
if necessary. Three of the biggest successes 
of the past season, he says, have demonstrated 
the success of this type of beginning. 
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This special issue devoted to play writing 
temporarily suspends four regular depart- 
ments in THE WRITER. From time to time 
other special types of creative writing will 
be treated in the same way. 


Many readers have been kind enough to 
send us membership lists of writers’, drama- 


tists’, and poets’ clubs and the names and | 


addresses of individuals interested in writing 
for publication. These are always most wel- 
come and we appreciate the co-operation of 
our readers in giving us an opportunity to 
bring THE WRITER to the attention of those 
who may profit from it. 


An interesting sidelight is thrown on the 
literature for writers in England by a letter 
from the editor of The Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year Book (London). Certainly no one is 
better entitled to an opinion. “I read THE 
WRITER from cover to cover. We have no such 
publication here; our only literary journals in 
the same class are not what I call honest, in 
that they play up to such dangers to amateurs 
as literary agents, schools of journalism, etc., 
for the sake of the advertisements. Now you 
are fearless and say what you like, much as 
our organ The Author does. That paper, of 
course, is not for all, being compiled for the 
members of the Society of Authors only. The 
quality of your articles is high. I look for- 
ward to THE WRITER and I bring it home 
with me for careful reading and afterwards I 
keep each copy. Thank you for giving me 
the pleasure; I count it as a hand shake.” 


Statement of the ownership and management of THE WrirEer 
published monthly at Boston, Mass., required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. Name of publisher, The Writer Publishing 
Company, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge; Editor, 
William D. Kennedy, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Managing Editor and Business Manager, none; Names 
of Stockholders: William D. Kennedy, 1430 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; Known bondholders, etc., none. 
(Signed) William D. Kennedy. Sworn to and subscribed be- 
fore me this October 25, 1926. James T. Kirby, Notary Public. 
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Some Books on 


DRAMA 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WRITING THE 
ONE-ACT PLAY 
By Harotp N. HrL_esRAND 
$1.75 


LITERATURE IN 
THE THEATRE 
By W. A. DARLINGTON 


A varied group of essays on dra- 
matic themes. 
$3.50 


RIP VAN WINKLE 
GOES TO THE PLAY 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


One of the liveliest and most 
modern volumes on the theatre, con- 
trasting old and new methods. 


$2.00 


THE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1925-1926 
And the Year Book of the American 
Drama 


Edited by Burns MANTLE 
$3.00 


DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
By Gerorce Pierce BAKER 


A standard book on this subject 
by the founder of the Harvard 47 
Workshop. 

$3.75 


These books can be obtained 
by mail, postage prepaid, 
through this department. 


THE WRITER’S BOOK SHELF 
1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Early Reviews Proclaim 





The FREE-LANCE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 


the achievement of the day in books for writers 


“All phases of writing are handled by authors who know their business and whose 
names are famous in literary realms. A third of the book is devoted to a complete and 


detailed magazine market.” —Ohio State Journal. 
“It appeals to the creative intelligence.” —Dayton Daily News. 
“A most useful book.” —The New York Evening Post. 


“Certainly every piece of information that an aspiring writer could desire will be 
found in this useful and practical handbook.” —Cleveland Topics. 











“The book is the most valuable of its kind ever published.” 
—Cincinnati Times Star. 


“Size and legitimate value . . . impressive book.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 


“A young writer who has this will need nothing else—except the ability to write.” 
—Richmond News Leader. 


AT LEADING BOOKSTORES $5.00 








Have you manuscripts on hand THE WRITER PUBLISHING Co., 
you wish to sell? Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Do you need an editorial adviser, Send me for five days’ free ex- 


a literary agent, a professional amination a copy of THE FREE 
reference library? LANCE WRITER’S  HAND- 
ce © . BOOK. If I accept it I will pay 

This vivid informative book by $5.00, plus parcel postage. 


the great authorities of the day 
in all branches of writing for 
publication will be your life- Address 
time friend and counselor. 


















































$2,000 





PRIZE OFFER FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will 


be distributed as follows: 


First — $1,000 
Second— 500 
Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 

The last three — 50 each 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious 
plays. The costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; 


the plays free from objectionable features. 


Contest closes March Ist, 1927. Prize winners to be announced April 15th. 
In the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will 
be awarded to each of the tying contestants. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


925-927-929 Filbert Street 


Philadelphia 











A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE 


By H. W. FOWLER 
Net $3.00 


Most extremely useful things are uninterest- 
ing. Not so this Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage. Like its author, it has a sense of 
humor; its little paragraphs sparkle like the 
sunlight on the sea. Its pages compose a col- 
lection of familiar essays, discriminating and 
often provocative, on the genius of the Eng- 
lish language. Here is a book which combines 
the advantages of a dictionary and a hand- 
book of composition; a book which in speech 
or in writing turns mediocrity into distinc- 
tion. In short, it is the easiest, cleverest and 
safest manual of correctness in speech and 
writing. 





“The most excellent book of the sort we’ve 
ever browsed in.” — The Saturday Review. 


“A book which may well become a classic of 
the reference shelves.” — The Independent. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32ND STREET New York City 











Are You Infallible?— 


In your use of compound words 
In variants of spelling 

In a nice use of capitals 

In paragraphing 

In punctuation 

In. the preparation of good “copy” 


In a score of other things which rise 
up to perplex the hurried writer or 
busy editor — 


If not —-you need 


DR. C. O. SYLVESTER MAWSON’S 


STYLE-BOOK 


FOR WRITERS AND EDITORS 


Filled with practical helps from 
cover to cover. ($1.50) 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 
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A Special Christmas Offer 


On 
THE ART of 
WRITING 
$2.50 


The 
WRITER 
$3.00 a year 


BOTH FOR 
$4.50 


HE Art of Writing is a living business — a legacy 

to be improved,” declares Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
editor, novelist, poet, and critic. And with the originality 
and wit which distinguish him among the foremost men 
of letters, he proceeds to open up new possibilities in 
writing. 
Here are fresh and brilliant viewpoints on such subjects 
as The Practice of Writing, On the Capital Difficulty 
of Verse, On the Capital Difficulty of Prose, On Style. 
Originally planned as a series of lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, this book is so popular that it 
has required eight editions. We take especial pleasure 
in offering the latest edition in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Tae Writer, at the special price of 


$4.50 for both 


This is the first and only time that this 
book and magazine have ever been avail- 
able together. 


SAVING YOU ONE DOLLAR 


(This offer applies on new, renewal, or gift subscriptions. 
If ordered for gifts, the book and magazine may be sent to 
different addresses, with gift card bearing your name as donor.) 


THE WRITER, Harvarp Square, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
I enclose $4.50. Please send 
[] THE WRITER for one year to 
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tc arti AE REL TRENT EN IES 


[ mighty rare to find a man who 
I: taking what life has for him. 
You’ve got to be something to 
get the keenest and deepest pleasures, 
and this world of ours is so in- 
credibly rich and varied that only a 
developed personality gets even a 
glimpse of the Joyous Round which 
its possibilities offer. 


THE FUN OF GROWING 


“Happiness consists in this,” said 
one of the wisest of men (Spinoza) 
“that one’s -powers are increased.” 
The more you grow, the more there 
is—and the more different kinds 
appear. The very sense of growing 
is one of the most exciting things this 
existence contains. 

This growth of mind and feeling is 
what we call Culture. Always, 
people have recognized that one 
great source of culture is the stored- 
up World Literature. 

There isn’t anything sacred, or 
solemn, or hidden about “Liter- 
ature.”’ 


LITERATURE BELONGS TO YOU 


A lot of men and women in the 
last 7,000 years have observed other 
men, and women, and life; they have 
had emotions so keen, ideas so 
moving that they had to put them 
on paper (or burnt bricks, or papyrus, 
or vellum, or what-not). Those 
writings which convey the most 
significant thoughts, which pass on 
feeling most vividly, constitute 
Literature. 

Some of it belongs to you. 

It is full of knowledge about Man: 
animal, poet, philosopher, states- 
man, merchant, fighter. There are 
things in it that increase your 
powers, give you more insight into 
other human beings, wake new ideas 
in your mind. For Knowledge 
really is Power: where other qualities 
are at all equal, it is the man who 
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has thought most who makes the 
largest material success in life— 
more important, who gets most out 


of life. 


THE ROAD TO CULTURE 


There never was a nation that 
strove harder for Culture than ours. 
And it is worth having—simply be- 
cause it helps you to suck out of life 
the pleasures that mean most to you. 

But nobody ever got Culture from 
reading good books alone. 

You must be interested by what 
you read in order to have ideas 
flame up, to start something grow- 
ing in your own mind. 

And when you do find yourself 
absorbed in the writings of men who 
have knowledge and sensitiveness 
and ideas—then you can’t help 
increasing your own mental stature. 


READ WHAT YOU LIKE OF THE 
THINGS WORTH READING 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
is a monthly selection from the whole 
world library, of things that are both 
interesting and worthwhile. 


us pe 





It may be a piece of wisdom scratched 
on a papyrus by an E eyt tian 
ago; it may be a new st 
year; it may be a memorable saying 
picked from a newspaper or overheard 
somewhere; if it is alive, if it is worth re- 
reading, it belongs in this magazine— 
fiction, essays, poetry, history, adventure, 
character studies, bits of philosophy, 
humor, epigrams. 

With such material t 
magazine could not help being truly en- 
tertaining. It is good reading for five 
minutes, for an hour, for relaxing the 
sleepless mind after a hard day's work. 

But it is a lot more than that. 


THE BOOK OF MAN: FICTION 


Fiction is the Book of Man. Story 
writers of this grade help you to under- 
stand other human beings and why they 
actasthey do. And all success in business 
and social life depends on that 

All you’ve got to do is to 
among the things that count son 
you really like. 

And we believe you will find THE 
GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE a short 
cut to this desirable end—as have some 
hundreds of thousands of other Americans 
in the last two years. 


25¢ a Copy 


At All Newsstands 


5 Months for Only , 1 


We urge you to get a copy today; we 
promise you an unexpecte “) Teuney feast 
But better tha 


6,000 years 
ory written last 


hoose from, the 


discover 
1e that 





n sampling one copy, 1s 
to insure yourself several n —_ ot in- 
pom sely ar paar J reading nd us 

nly $1 and we will enter your name fora 
5-1 ionths’ trial scheniel tion. Use the 
coupon, 


The Golden Book Magazine 


| 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I accept your special trial subscription 
offer of 5 months and enclose $1 to pay 
for same (Personal checks accepted) 


| Name 


l 

| 

| 

| 

I Address 
| 
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Leading Student Tours 
PE 
By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de 
lights; it's the oew way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 — 
STUDENTS TRAV CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 

















HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 


MICHAEL JOSEPH, manager of Curtis Brown, Ltd., one of 
the largest literary agencies, with years of experience in help- 
ing authors to write and sell short stories, has written a 
practical guide, ‘‘How to Write a Short Story.’’ Many writers 
are finding it indispensable. 

Price, $1.75 


HENRY HOLT & CO., One Park Avenue, New York 

















WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration, criticism, sales serv- 
ice to those wishing to dispose of their 
manuscripts at highest prices. Terms on 
request. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
1655 Jones St. San Francisco, Calif. 























TYPING OF MANUSCRIPT 
75c per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 
FRANK R. COOPER 
158 Bowdoin Street Dorchester 22, Mass. 
Endorsed by the John Gallishaw School for Creative Writing 


Are YOU One of the Five? 


Only 5 out of 50 writers are selling regular- 
ly. Are you? You can be, if you wish. 

My Service will increase your sales and les- 
sen your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
223 North Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 








AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication at low rates. 
Terms, samples, etc., on request. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Authors’ Typist 
46 Shepard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





QUALITY TYPING! 


75c per 1,000 words with clear carbon copy. 
Poetry, 3c per line. Booklet, “Advice of Edi- 
tors,” given free to all new patrons. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


1106 Riverdale Street West Springfield, Mass. 


COMPETENT EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. Criticism, 
revision, editing, typing. Special attention to book manu- 
scripts. Also, complete list of text-books for writers. Corre- 
spondence invited and catalogue sent on request. 25 years 
as writer, editor, publisher. James Knapp Reeve, (Founder 
and former editor of “The Editor’), Box 496, FRANKLIN, 
Onto. 








MILLER LITERARY AGENCY 
(Established 1902) 


211 Reisinger Avenue Dayton, Ohio 


Revises, reconstructs and types manuscripts; also assists 


authors in marketing their productions. 





MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an expe- 
rienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 





COPY-EDITING — TYPING 
Manuscripts corrected — spelling, grammar, punctuation, dic- 
tion, paragraphing, rhetorical arrangement, etc. Also typed 
if desired. Expert service. Terms reasonable. Writers’ SERVICE 
Bureau, 4731 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








AS a protest against reading books carelessly, we 


hereby offer 
$500.00 


in prizes for the three best summaries of 200 
words, of Thames Williamson’s current story, 
THE MAN WHO CANNOT DIE 
Information will be sent on request, by 
AMERICAN PANORAMA EDITOR 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 


By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than 
Thirty Magazines. From The Atlantic, Century, Scrib- 
ner’s Down. Two of His Stories Starred in O'Brien's 
**Best Short Stories of 1924."" Criticisms Include Advice 
for Marketing. Rates: Short Stories. $1 per Thousand 
Words; Novelettes and Short Plays, $10; Novels and Full 
length Plays, $15. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
367 West 27th Street New York City 
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